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PORCELAIN-EDGED TABLE MATS 
AND COZY. 


HERE are numerous tasteful accessories to 
the table which may be made at a compara- 
tively small outlay of either time or money, if 
taste and a little skill in arranging be but brought 
into play. A very plain table, with its simple but 
immaculate cloth, may be made quite elegant by 
means of such a set of mats and the bright tea or 
coffee urn cozy as we are about to describe. 

For these pretty and tasteful affairs the requi- 
sites are some stiff pasteboard, scarlet flannel 
or merino, and a quantity of the common white 
porcelain buttons of several sizes (which might 
better be purchased by the gross in assorted sizes). 





For a pitcher and goblets a mat twenty-two by 
ten inches is needed, but the six mats for the 
centre of the table may be of sizes similar to 
those sold in the stores. The cloth must be cut 
rather larger than the pasteboard foundation, to 
fold over an inch or so. A straight row of but- 
tons is now firmly sewed around the extreme edge 
with scarlet or white silk or cotton, taking the 
stitches through the pasteboard, which holds the 
cloth firmly in place. Next a design is made with 
buttons of various sizes, and according to fancy, 
even a pretty Grecian key pattern being capable 
of accomplishment by using the tiny variety only 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter (or the smallest 
size made). But very beautiful patterns, such as 
diamonds—a star-like cluster with a central and 











Fig. 1.—Ivory Crkre Lissk anp Faiie 
EveninG Tometre and CoirFuRE. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


six surrounding ones, three perpendicular and two 
on each side the central one, and rows of three 
sizes, will all be found pretty; but they may be 
increased ad infinitum. When sewed on with 
white the appearance is a pure dead white, like 
carved ivory, but the scarlet imparts a gay, brill- 
iant look that is very pleasing. After all the but- 
tons are sewed on, the mats are lined with glazed 
muslin cut to fit them, and hemmed or stitched 
neatly around the extreme edge. If preferred, a 
little edge may be crocheted with scarlet zephyr, 
and sewed round the border; scarlet serpentine 
braid crocheted with white, or white with scarlet, 
looks well for this purpose. 

The cozy, which is a beautiful companion 





piece to the mats, is universally used in England, 





Fig. 2.—Satin Bripar 
Tomuerrte. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Figs. 1-4,—BRIDAL AND EVENING TOILETTES AND COIFFURES. 
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Fig. 3.—FaiLte Bripa Fig. 4.—Bive Cuampéry Gauze Evenine 


TOILETTE. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





whither it was introduced from Scotland, and is 
a most tasteful and attractive feature of a well- 
appointed table, as well as a valuable adjunct 
to the tray service, inasmuch as it prevents the 
cooling of the tea, coffee, or other hot beverage. 
There are two or three forms of this tasteful ar- 
ticle, governed by the size and shape of the ves- 
sel to be covered, the urn requiring a high conic- 
al form, while a coffee-pot will need a lower and 
wider cover embracing the spout. 

The proper course is to measure the cireum- 
ference and height of the vessel, then, allowing 
half an inch more in height and one inch on the 
width, cut the pattern in halves from top to bot- 
tom, and round off the corners. From these cut 
the scarlet merino or flannel, and also the glazed 





Tometre AND ColrFURE, 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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muslin, which is placed under each piece and 
loosely stitched all round, turning the straight 
edge (at bottom) over and hemming down. The 
border is now put on with the buttons to corre- 
spond with the design selected for the mats, and, 
when done, figures of clustered buttons are dot- 
ted over the surface. 

The two parts being thus ornamented, stitch 
them firrffly together round the curved part on 
the wrong side, leaving the straight part open. 
Now take a sheet of wadding, double it, and cut 
it to the same shape ; cut also white silk or oth- 
er lining; tack the wadding on it at intervals 
(leaving the long stitches across the wadding) ; 
then stitch these also together; turn and place 
within the merino case, catching the two togeth- 
er at top, and neatly hemming the silk down on 
the merino on the straight edge. For the handle 
fold a strip of merino to half an inch in width 
and five in length; sew a row of two sizes of 
small buttons down the centre, and stitch it by 
the ends to the top of the cozy on the joined 
edge so that it will lie flatly, and, being only 
stitched at the ends, can be readily raised when 
sthe cozy is to be lifted. 

A little flat wicker basket for eggs, with quilt- 
ed cover, also a tray mat, can be made to corre- 
spond with the mats and cozy. The basket should 
be nicely wadded, the padding left loose and soft, 
and the cover not tightly stretched. Such a set 
is well worth making. 





A VALENTINE. 
Sua I sing thee a sweet little song, love— 
Sing it into thine ear— 
Sing it so softly and low, love, 
That only thy heart can hear? 


Shali I tell thee a true little tale, love— 
A tale so old and so new, 

Thy soul shall hear with a start, love, 
And feel it is truer than true? 


Then hold this fair page to the light, love— 
The light that I'd shed on thy way— 

And the song and the tale thou shalt hear, love, 
This blesséd St. Valentine’s Day. 
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UH” Our next Number will be exceptionally 
vich in Patterns of early importations of Spring 
Styles, containing not less than FOUR CUT PAPER 
PATTERNS, viz., Coat Polonaise and Tablier Skirt 
with Pleated Back; Cut-away Coat with Vest, 
Sheath Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt; Long 
Sacque, Plastron Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt ; 
and Margherita Polonaise and Walking Skirt. 
These Patterns are suited both for Silk and Wool 
materials, and for wash goods, such as Percales, 
Cambrics, Calicoes,and Linens. Full Lists of all 
our Cut Paper Patterns will be sent by Mail on 
receipt of return Postage. 





| NOVELETTE BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


Jn HARPER’S WEEKLY for February 16 will 
be found the opening chapter of 


“BROTHER JACOB,” 


a Novelette by GkorGE Etiot. Jt is now pub- 
lished for the first time in this country, by special 
arrangement with the author. 





0G" The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for February 16 contains a splendid 
double-page engraving, entitled “ The Reality of 
War,” and the conclusion of Mrs. CASHEL 
Hoey’s interesting Story, “ Esav’s CHOICE.” 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for February 23. 





THE LITTLE FOLKS’ TABLE. 


NE of the singular facts of our human- 
ity is the amount of intelligence with 
which we are born. We are commonly 
credited with very little, and perhaps what 
we do have is in an entirely plastic condi- 
tion; but it is intelligence, nevertheless, 
and useful intelligence, and intelligence ap- 
plied to no sentimentalities so much as to 
hard facts. 

Any one who has had the opportunity of 
making careful observation in the matter 
has noticed that before a baby is three days 
old he has made up his mind about several 
things, one being who it is that is master of 
the situation, and whether he can get a 
thing or not by crying for it; and although 
one might suppose that in reality the creat- 
ure had not yet even adjusted his eyes to 
any angle of vision, yet in those three days 
& wonderful deal has been learned by him, 





and he has found out who he is, and who his 
mother is, and what is the chief end of ba- 
bies. The further amount compassed in less 
than two years is absolutely amazing; and 
we all may be proud of ourselves when we 
remember that we all did it. But however 
that may be, we have reason to thank or to 
reproach our ancestors for the direction 
given us in that earliest period, the regular- 
ity of habits formed or initiated, and the pre- 
vention of crying before we thought of it. 

One of the first things a good nurse at- 
tends to is the feeding of the baby at prop- 
er intervals, and before he begins to worry 
for his nourishment. This requires some 
attention and forethought, for the newly 
born baby needs his food as frequently as 
once in every hour and a half; after three 
months, in every two hours; and at about 
nine months the interval may be lengthen- 
ed another hour. The infant stomach di- 
gests in much less time than the adult, and 
needs to be the oftener replenished. 

There is only one case in which the child 
is not better when fed by its mother, and 
that is when the mother happens to be the 
victim of scrofula or other hereditary taint. 
About these matters we are necessarily very 
much in the dark; but it is generally 
thought that the child’s chances of inher- 
iting disease, where disease exists in the 
mother, are materially lessened if another 
nurse be procured, or if the child be brought 
up by hand. In the latter case, the milk 
should be had from one cow—unmixed, that 
is, with the milk from any other cow—and 
diluted with one-third water, in sufficient 
quantity to satisfy hunger, and it is best for 
the child when unsweetened by sugar. In 
the other case, great care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of a nurse; if it is 
possible, her own hereditary tendencies 
should be ascertained, as well as the more 
peculiar circumstances of her past life, and 
it is absolutely indispensable that she 
should be of good temper, virtuous behav- 
ior, and healthy body. If she is melan- 
choly, passionate, slothful, intemperate, or 
in any way vicious, the child had better 
starve than be given into her arms. The 
nurse when secured should be well fed, but 
little crossed in her innocent whims, and 
kept as comfortable and happy as possible. 

No animal food should be given a child 
before it has cut several of its teeth; then 
it may sometimes have a tolerably well- 
picked chicken-bone to suck, but a few tea- 
spoonfuls of the juice of underdone beef or 
mutton are best forit. Beef and mutton tea, 
given in very small quantity once a day, aft- 
er a child is six or eight months old, is bene- 
ficial; but too much of that stimulates more 
powerfully than is good, and the child’s 
brain may feel it injuriously. Flakes of 
cracker softened with cream and hot water, 
a thin oatmeal porridge, farina gruel, or ar- 
rowroot if oatmeal should prove unwise, or 
crusts of bread boiled in milk, may be added 
to a child’s diet at this time. Whatever 
the diet is, it should be given with precise 
regularity, as this suits both the health and 
the temper, and the child should never be 
forced to take a spoonful more than it seems 
to desire. Nor should the food be adminis- 
tered to a child while it is lying down; it 
should, at any rate, be partially upright, to 
the greater ease of all concerned. 

As children advance toward weaning, the 
diet should gradually approach the more 
solid articles; and when the child takes 
broth readily, nibbles biscuit, eats a potato 
with salt and cream, or an oatmeal pudding, 
these can easily be substituted for the orig- 
inal diet. It is a cruelty to wean a child, 
unless positively necessary, before it has 
reached the age of nine months, as it almost 
always impairs its vigor; nor should it be 
weaned in the summer months, or during 
any trial of teething. When it is decided 
upon, it should be done at once, with no 
half-way measures, as a different course only 
prolongs the pain on both sides, to no good 
end. No food at all now should be given in 
the night. The process is usually about as 
real grief to the mother as to the baby ; but 
she can console herself with the knowledge 
that, provided it is seasonable, it is for the 
best good of the child, to whom a longer 
indulgence would be hurtful. 

By this time a child, if it does not real- 
ly seem a “grown person,” has lost a great 
deal of babyish feebleness, and has acquired 
quite a rudimentary and elementary knowl- 
edge of life. It is able, too, to digest some 
of the food of grown persons. It should be 
given bread and milk, a little meat daily, 
butter and vegetables as they are found to 
agree, fruits with care, and always peeled, 
and sweetmeats net at all, as the latter only 
produce acidity and other bad results. So 
frightful a thing as convulsions is often oc- 
casioned in children by improper diet, and 
we have known too rich milk, unripe fruit, 
sweet corn a little late in the season, and 
candies produce fits rivalling the epileptic. 
The best treatment for such convulsions, 
where a physician is not at hand, is to put 





the patient instantly in a bath of hot wa- 


ter, with cold water applied on the head; 
and if a whole bath can not be had, at any 
rate to plunge the feet in one; as soon as 
possible afterward to evacuate the aliment- 
ary canal with a dose of physic, and then to 
let the child sleep. It will usually awake 
well, although weak, and liable to some 
nervous excitement for a day ortwo. When 
it is possible that such things shall be so 
easily produced, it will be seen that too 
great attention can not be paid to the ta- 
ble of the little ones. 

Worse than sweetmeats, however, for chil- 
dren will stimulants be found. In baby: 
hood, when colic and griping pains show 
the need of a carminative, an infusion of 
anise or of canary seeds is often enough to 
remove the pain, or the mother may remove 
it by taking something of the sort herself; 
but if that is insufficient, we would not then 
forbid the old-wife remedy of a tea-spoonful 
of gin, savor of Sairy Gamp as it will, al- 
though we think the pain wonderfully vio- 
lent that anise tea and often-changed hot 
flannels will not overcome. But there is no 
reprobation severe enough for those elders 
who amuse themselves with giving the ten- 
der little two and three years old children 
a glass of wine, or a mug of beer, or a thim- 
blefal of punch ; and it usually brings about 
its own punishment, although too late to be 
of any practical use except as warning for 
the next generation. When it is considered 
that in every family where there are chil- 
dren their good health is one of the chief el- 
ements of happiness there—as any will see 
who may have been present and remember 
the agonized condition of the whole house- 
hold when a little life in it was threatened 
—and when it is further considered that the 
greater part of good health depends upon 
the judicious choice of good food, it will be 
felt that no care or time can be grudged to 
the furnishing of the little folks’ table. 





WOMEN AND MONEY. 


N incessant taunt of men is that wom- 

en don’t know, and never can be 
taught, any thing about money. The for- 
mer part of the statement may be a fact as 
respects many women; but the latter part 
men have no authority for making, because 
they scarcely ever attempt to be teachers. 
The dense and irremediable financial igno- 
rance of women is usually a foregone con- 
clusion; it is so universally taken for 
granted that hardly any body thinks of 
questioning it. Men mention it as a self- 
evident truth, because they have always 
heard it so mentioned, and will continue to 
affirm it, for generations yet to come, for no 
better reason. If women have no clear 
ideas of money, it is simply because every 
effort is made to preclude them from any and 
all intelligent acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. They understand that money has 
power of purchase; they are aware, most 
of them by severe experience, that it is very 
hard to get; and there their information 
ends. They would like to increase their 
small stock of knowledge, and they often 
try to. But they can’t. To all questions 
the masculine reply is, “Oh, you can’t com- 
prehend it,” and so the matter is dismissed. 

Men seem to hold that financial know]l- 
edge of every sort must be intuitive, if it 
exist at all in the feminine mind, since it 
never can be put there by any external 
means. They have to learn whatever they 
acquire for themselves; they are general- 
ly as ignorant of money before beginning 
practical life as any woman can be; but 
they never suspect that instruction or ex- 
perience would do her any good. If they 
should fully explain to her the mystery of 
dollars and cents, she would be as wise as 
they; but then they would be obliged to 
forego their beloved generalization. They 
appear to believe that any degree of mone- 
tary understanding would unsex her, and 
they are perpetually zealous to prevent her 
from gaining it. Nevertheless, they like to 
complain of her extravagance, or at least to 
laugh at her incapacity to estimate values, 
wondering that she should be so ignorant 
of what they have taken the greatest pains 
to withhold from her. They are constantly 
wishing that she knew how to use money, 
though they are resolved that she shall 
never have any enlightenment from them. 
They are like the overcautious parents who 
want their boys to swim, but won’t allow 
them to go near the water. 

It is the duty of every man, ‘specially if 
he be of moderate means, to tell his wife or 
daughters about his pecuniary affairs—what 
he has, the amount of his income, and his 
capacity for earning. They have a right to 
his business confidence, and if they should 
get it, there would be far less room for do- 
mestic misunderstanding and discord. He 
has no ground for considering them impru- 
dent or reckless of expenditure when he 
keeps them in entire financial darkness. 
They have no means of judging whether 
they can spend with prudence one dollar or 





a hundred; for dollars are abstractions, 





have no definite meaning. Their notions are 
those of children; they marvel why banks 
should issue $5 notes when they can issue 
$50’s, as they suppose, with no more respon- 
sibility. They are perplexed to comprehend 
why their husbands or fathers should give 
them ten dollars when they ask for forty. 
It is either caprice or downright meanness, 
they are led to conclude, and they are per- 
mitted to remain in the delusion. 

If they inquire why they can’t have this 
or that, they are told again that they can 
not, and then are treated to a number of 
cabalistic phrases touching notes to meet 
in bank, decline in breadstuffs, depreciation 
of stock, or panic in Wall Street, which 
would be quite as intelligible were they ut- 
tered in Chaldaic. Should they request an 
explanation of the phrases, they are snubbed 
with the remark, “ Women never can under- 
stand business,” and left with the impres- 
sion that what they have heard day after 
day for years must contain some truth. 

Generally money is either doled out to 
women, or given them in a careless lavish 
way, as if no account were made of it—this 
is very rare, however—so that they have no 
sense of responsibility from its possession. 
Men do not, as a rule, let their wives and 
daughters have money in a manner that 
will produce its intelligent use. In most 
cases they demand what they want it for, 
and having been told, they furnish the ex- 
act amount. They are seldom willing, even 
when they have abundance, to permit the 
woman to employ her own discretion in 
spending it, which she might be trusted to 
do after a little rudimentary instruction, 
and which is the surest method of ac- 
quainting her with its value. 

If she once understands that the whole 
thing is left to her, if she knows how much 
she can justly use, if she feels the full sense 
of responsibility, she is very apt to show 
that she is capable of managing dollars and 
cents. Having had proper training and 
teaching, she very often proves herself quite 
as competent as men are to deal with mon- 
ey, and not seldom surpasses them in this 
particular, She is not extravagant nor 
wasteful after she has had a little financial 
education. On the contrary, she is decided- 
ly economical, and many husbands are will- 
ing to attest that their wives are more ju- 
dicious purchasers and better savers than 
they can ever hope to be. After all that 
has been said of woman’s extravagance, she 
is far less extravagant than man, and what 
she spends rarely does her harm, which can 
not be said of his improvidence. She will 
nearly always use money discreetly and 
profitably when she is treated like a ration- 
al being instead of like a wayward child. 





WEIGHT AND MEASURE. 
W* all profess that we love justice— 


justice which means defiance of par- 
tiality, and freedom from the bias of preju- 
dice that would warp us this way or that. 
And yet the king who offered his prize to 
the one contented man, and with but one 
claimant, had he offered it to the one abso- 
lutely without prejudice, would, we think, 
have had no claimant at all. 

Prejudice runs in our blood, and is inher- 
ited like a trait or a taint; partiality fol- 
lows the way in which our fancies tread; 
and if we are able to do justice in spite of 
the two, it is a Spartan justice, a justice 
that costs us as much as justice cost BRUTUS 
of old, since our fancies and our prejudices 
are dearer to us than our children, and some- 
times dearer than life—so much dearer than 
life that we die for them. 

Now and then, indeed, we see people who 
take up life so listiessly that, caring for 
nothing except themselves, and that pos- 
sibly but feebly, they might be pronounced 
as without prejudice in most matters foreign 
to themselves. These people are always 
suffering from indecision; they do not need 
to walk in a narrow path, and walk straight- 
ly, in order to see both sides of a question; 
they sway from side to side in their gait, 
till first one and then the other side is vis- 
ible. They no sooner espy the merits of one 
side of a case than they turn about to see if 
there be none on the other, and discover so 
many that their injudicial minds are never 
able to strike a balance; and they rather 
pride themselves, meantime, on their weak- 
ness, as if it were an instance of uncommon 
impartiality. But the most singular impar- 
tiality that these same individuals exhibit 
is that in which they are personally con- 
cerned; then they say, in a large-minded 
way, “in justice to ourselves,” and justice 
to themselves is tolerably sure to be an ex- 
act way of stating their own side of a case 
and a loose way of stating the other. 

Sometimes we are inclined to think that 
there is only one personification of justice 
in the world, and that is a still sterner per- 
sonification—that of Fate. To all who can 
comprehend her, who can read her awful 
script, Fate shows both sides of every ques- 
tion, lets us know the destiny of every deed, 
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the penalty of every pleasure—Fate which 
sometimes seems to be but another name for 
the action of the whole great universe of 
nature. Human beings could exercise no 
such impartiality, could never suffer such 
sure justice to fall, as Fate never trembles 
in bringing about. Will you add two and 
two, they shall make four, and never fall 
short; will you tumble among rocks, you 
shall be bruised; will you sow a seed, 
that seed shall come to flower; will you 
tell a lie, that lie shall bear its fruit; will 
you poison your blood, your children shall 
die of its disease. You can commit no act, 
of good or ill, that Fate does not see that 
eventually it works out its legitimate re- 
sult. If you cut flesh, blood will follow; 
if you steal, there will be loss; if you plant 
roses, roses will come of it; if you plant 
wolf’s-bane, then wolf’s-bane; if you drink 
too much, delirium will settle with you; if 
you eat too much, you will die of surfeit. 
“The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.” 

Perhaps if men were but half as just, there 
would be fewer pleasant vices to turn into 
whips. Laws behind whose breaking stands 
a pardoning power are no laws at all; rath- 
er they are the expression of the preferences 
of the majority ; a law of man is only a rope 
of sand, a law of Fate is immutability. Yet 
it is something if men in their laws strive 
after the beauty of eternal justice, however 
they fail to reach their standard; and the 
nearer they approach their ideal, the more 
they will recognize the fact that impartial 
justice comprehends the whole race, and not 
merely half of it. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING BONNETS. 

PHE first importations of spring bonnets are 

of French chip, soft English straws, and 
some rough fancy braids with a piping of velvet 
between the rows of braid. The chip bonnets 
are of remarkably fine quality, being double sewed 
and more durable than those of former seasons ; 
there are quite as many black bonnets as there 
are white ones; the rough straws are principally 
colored, brown, black, and gray, but there are 
also many of the écru tints of last year. 

The new bonnets are of comfortable shape, be- 
ing moderate in size, large in the head, and close- 
fitting in front. They do not differ greatly from 
those now worn. The crown is very ample, 
square at the top, and very low behind, where it 
may end abruptly, or be finished by a straight 
curtain band, or one that is indented in the mid- 
dle. The variety is seen in the brims, some of 
which are cottage-shaped, and so close that all 
inside trimming is dispensed with. Next the cot- 
tage bonnet is a shape with a drooping coronet, 
and next that is the ordinary coronet rolled back- 
ward. The Marie Stuart bonnet has the coronet 
pointed in the middle, just over the forehead. The 
Gainsborough bonnet has the point in the coronet 
slightly toward the left of the middle, or the cor- 
onet is split in two on the left side, and the front 
part turned upward, while that at the side and 
behind is pressed flatly down against the hair. A 
very stately shape to which no name is given has 
a bell-shaped crown sloping upward, while the 
front has very long ears and close brim. For 
middle-aged ladies there are large bonnets with 
flaring brim to be filled in with a lace frill. The 
coronet shapes and the cottage bonnets will prob- 
ably be most popularly worn. 


TRIMMINGS, ETC. 


Satin is the principal material for trimming. 
It is used in the piece, laid in loose irregular folds, 
handkerchief shapes, and pipings, but, above ev- 
ery thing else, in ribbons that are gros grain on 
the reverse side. Nos. 12 and 16 are the widths 
most used in ribbons for trimming and for strings. 
There is an effort to introduce watered ribbons 
anew, and these look very handsome in conjun+- 
tion with glossy satin. 

Beads, as we have already said, will be the 
special feature of the spring garniture. These 
are not merely the fine cut beads now in use, but 
are round beads as large as a pea, strung in rows 
on fine wire, and used to finish the edge of brims, 
and to twine in loops and bows of satin. There 
are large gold beads edging the brims of black chip 
bonnets ; white pearl beads on white straws, and 
very effective on the Marie Stuart bonnets that 
have dark velvet facings ; yellow-tinted smoked- 
pearl beads on the écru chips; large gray pearls 
of clair de lune shades on bonnets trimmed with 
gray satin; and jet nail heads edge the brims of 
bonnets of all colors. It seems odd at the first 
glance to see these large beads, so like the wax 
beads of which common necklaces are made; but 
they are so surrounded with other materials of the 
same colors that their glaring effect is lost, and 
the eye becomes accustomed to them readily. 
There are ornaments of balls and rods in brooches 
and clasps made to correspond with the different 
kinds of beads. There are also many fine cut 
beads in rainbow colors, in jet, gold, and clair de 
lune, set in passementerie that is made in meshes 
like netting, and is used to lie flat on the brim of 
the bonnet. The beads are also combined with 
flowers, as, for instance, pearl beads are strung 
on flexible rubber grass as fringe falling from 
coronets of leaves and roses. Instead of the gilt 
braids now used, gilt cord is seen on the new 
bonnets. 

The French flowers excel those of any previous 
season in variety and ingenuity, though they do 
not copy nature as closely as they have hitherto 
done. The new stylish Havana shades, which 
are something between gray and brown, are in- 
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troduced into all flowers, no matter how contrary 
to their natural colors; thus there are brown 
carnations, brown roses, and brown buttercups. 
These grave shades are best seen in the natural 
real grasses, seed pods, moss, leaves, and pine 
cones that are now combined with artificial fiow- 
ers. Olive, pale blue, and cardinal red hues pre- 
vail in the clusters and bouquets in which are 
introduced the several colors of the bourette cos- 
tume with which the bonnet is worn. A special 
novelty is the crescent-shaped cluster for the top 
of the bonnet—a half moon of flowers of several 
colors — yellow buttercups with dark damask 
roses, and pale blue forget-me-nots fringed with 
moss or grasses. Other small bouquets of vari- 
ous colors are placed low behind the ear on the 
left side of the bonnet, Thick clumps of un- 
blown roses and of many green leaves cover the 
left side of the bonnet. Wreaths for passing 
around the outside of the entire brim are of fine 
shades of Havana flowers and foliage, or of sage- 
colored leaves, or forest leaves with the edges 
curled up, and perhaps two or three of them 
worm-eaten, and only a single rose to give a re- 
lief of bright color. Half wreaths for coronets 
to droop on the face are mostly of foliage, with 
some small fruit or flowers, poppies, cowslips, or 
roses. 
HOW TO TRIM SPRING BONNETS. 

Rosettes of many loops of satin or of watered 
ribbon are on the new bonnets. These are not 
set or stiff-looking, like cockades, but are irregu- 
lar clusters of loops of ribbon an inch wide. A 
single large rosette is put directly on top of the 
brim, reaching to the crown, or there may be two 
smaller ones, The strings are carelessly twined 
around the crown, or else across the curtain band 
at the back. The inside of the brim and curtain 
is usually faced with satin. There is another ef- 
fort to popularize the Alsacian bows that are on 
French hats every season. Some bonnets have two 
large Alsacian bows, with drooping loops of two 
shades of satin ribbon set on the crown as their 
principal trimming; others have for face trim- 
ming a thickly clustered Alsacian bow of cardinal 
red or pale blue satin placed inside the brim. But 
next to the handsome rosettes the prettiest trim- 
mings are the Tuvée bows of narrow satin ribbon 
in short loops tightly strapped, and with longer 
ends cut in tridents or notched sharply like saw 
teeth. These are in rows down the middle of the 
crown, or across the curtain, or around the entire 
brim. One marked thing about the new bonnets 
is the absence of all hanging draperies of ribbons 
or flowers ; instead of these streaming ornaments 
that soon get ragged-looking, the bonnet is as 
compact-looking as itcan be made. The satin ir- 
regular folds pass closely around the crown; the 
lighter materials, such as rough-threaded gauzes 
and Mexicaines, will not be used until midsum- 
mer, when lace will also be revived. 

As a model for early spring bonnets, one of 
black chip has the coronet faced with black sat- 
in, while on the edge are jet nail heads, two fine 
pipings of the satin, and then a row of gold beads 
strung on wire. An Alsacian bow of black satin 
ribbon just back of the coronet holds two demi- 
long black ostrich plumes that are arranged down 
the sides of the crown @ /a Mercury; on the cur- 
tain band a black bow with notched edges holds 
two tiny gold quills against the crown; strings of 
black satin ribbon two inches wide. Another, 
called the Castilian, is a small black chip bonnet 
with close brim; it has gold cord on the edges, 
and a rosette on top made of more than twenty 
loops of gold-colored watered ribbon. A bouquet 
of dark red and bright yellow Marshal Neil roses 
is low on the left side of the crown; there is no 
face trimming. A Marie Stuart bonnet of white 
chip has wine-colored velvet facing in the brim, 
which is trimmed with two rows of pea-shaped 
pearl beads that extend also around the indented 
curtain. Two rosettes of white satin ribbon are 
on the top, while the left side is covered with 
rose-buds, mignonette, and pansies, A second 
Marie Stuart has pea-shaped clair de lune beads 
on the coronet, and is trimmed with Alsacian 
bows of satin ribbon the color of the beads; 
balls like large beads strung on rods are the or- 
naments, and the bouquet is composed of yellow 
buttercups, mignonette, and periwinkles. 

Rough straws of Havana brown, with a piping 
fold of seal brown velvet edging each row of 
braid, are trimmed with kerchiefs of Havana sat- 
in that fold over the front, pass under the brim 
as a face trimming, and cover all but the crown 
outside, An Alsacian bow of watered cardinal 
red ribbon holds a cluster of white lilacs, wall- 
flowers of brown shades and of deep red, On 
black chip bonnets there is sometimes an edge 
of yellow wax beads and sometimes of gold beads ; 
others have a net-work of rainbow beads cover- 
ing the brim, with cardinal red satin bows down 
the back of the crown, and a bird’s head of rain- 
bow colors on the top. 


ROUND HATS, 


The Fra Diavolo hat illustrated in the Bazar 
of last week is one of the new shapes in chip for 
country wear. There are also Peg Woffington 
hats of graceful shape, and pretty Japanese 
crowns slightly pointed, and without defined 
brims. The latter are trimmed with row after 
row of black lace laid in full knife-pleatings, on 
which are many bows of cardinal satin ribbon ; 
the flowers are down the left side. The Derby 
hat with round crown and rolled brim, and the 
English walking hat with square crown, are both 
shown in fine black chip for the coming season. 


DRESS MATERIALS FOR SPRING. 


The spring silks are made up of the stripes 
and checks so long worn, with small brocaded 
designs, and a few novelties in which all the new 
colors are introduced. Among these are Jasper 
silks, with shades and dashes of several colors, 
and bright taffeta gloss. Still others, called Bag- 
dad silks, are of very much softer fabrics, with 
stripes of turquoise, ruby, and amethyst length- 
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wise, while the cross lines are threads of silver 
or of gold. The India silks have a honey-comb- 
ed surface of raised and depressed threads dust- 
ed over with bright colors in the tiniest specks. 
These are for over-dresses, and will drape very 
softly ; at a little distance they have the effect of 
checked silks. Czar green is one of the new 
shades to be brought out in the spring in fine 
silk and woolen goods. The novelties in bro- 
caded silks consist in their quaintly combined 
colors, and in some new designs. One called the 
Rays of the Sun is very handsome, with its raised 
spreading rays of satin on thick gros grain. The 
Japanese fan pattern of small open fans is an- 
other design that promises to become popular ; an- 
other, called the Firmament, is studded with sil- 
ver stars, and a very fanciful mixture is called 
After the Shower; the neigeuse silks have snow- 
flake spots on dark grounds. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Batiarp & Hatter; A. T. Srewart & Co. ; and 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue late King Victor Emanvet had many 
peculiarities. One of these was, he never ate 
in public. He sat out all his state dinners at 
which he was obliged to be present, with his 
hands resting on the hilt of his sword, without 
tasting any thing, except, perhaps, some trifle at 
dessert. His long and superabundant mustaches 
were the cause of this public abstemiousness. 
He made up for it, however, in private, when he 
could bind up his obstructives on each side of 
his face without becoming a public laughing- 
stock. He was no gourmand, and his contempt 
for the art of cookery was a constant thorn in 
the side of the court cordons bleus, which for 
them deprived life of one-half of its attractions. 
Nothing more depresses an artist than not to be 
appreciated at the value he sets upon himself. 

ICTOR EMANUEL’S meal consisted of meat dish- 
es, and of those he preferred game shot by him- 
self, contrary to the proverb which says that le 
chasseur ne mange point de son gibier, Fruit and 
native wine completed the repast. In the Pa- 
lazzo Pitti, in Florence, he allowed the state 
apartments to remain empty, and installed him- 
self in a couple of rooms on the ground-floor. 
He did the same at Rome, in the Quirinal, where 
the whole palace was at the entire disposal of 
inquisitive strangers. 

—King Humpert I. is said to be no lover of 
France. His only son and heir was taught from 
his cradle to speak English and German, and 
though eight years old, knows not a word of 
French. The new Queen MARGARET was brought 
up to love Mrs. G. P. Marsa, wife of the Unit- 
ed States minister to Italy. ‘*Carrtg,’”’ Mrs. 
Marsu’s niece, was her playmate in childhood 
and her friend in girlhood. 

—Mr. and Mrs. THomas WILpeER, of Paines- 
ville, Ohio, are among the advanced in matrimo- 
ny. On Friday, January 25, they celebrated the 
seventieth anniversary of their wedding. 

—It is said that Count Horace pg CHOoIsEvUL- 
PRaSLIN, & brother of the Duc de Praslin, who 
married a daughter of Mr. Paux 8. Fores, of 
this city, is to be the new French ambassador to 
London. He is forty years of age, and is now a 
member of the French Assembly. 

—Miss MERKLEHAM, J EFFERSON’S great-grand- 
daughter, has a $1000 clerkship in the Interior 
Department. She unites the blood of Jerrer- 
SON and RANDOLPH in her veins, writes occa- 
sionally for the papers, and is the author of a 
popular little Sunday-school book—Lost Fearis. 

—Dr. BURTHWAND, & French physician resid- 
ing in Algiers, has for thirteen years been col- 
lecting the vital statistics of that country, and 
has found 1390 cases of death at ages in excess 
of 80 years; 162 centenarians are on the list, of 
whom eight died at 110, two at 111, two at 112, 
two at 114, four at 115, one at 117, and one at 118. 

—Ex-Governor CLARKE, of Mississippi, who 
has just died at the age of sixty-eight, has had 
a remarkable career. In the Mexican war he 
served as a volunteer. In the rebellion he led 
a Confederate brigade at Shiloh. As he parted 
with Colonel M‘ARDLE, a veteran Mississippi 
journalist, he said, ‘I think you will have a 
good chance of publishing that obituary which 
you promised me thirteen years ago. I have 
outlived all the doctors, but I am not so confi- 
dent that I shall escape the Yankee balls and 
shells which I shall be compelled to face to-day.” 
After the first day’s battle General CLARKE was 
borne to the rear, wrapped in a blanket saturated 
with blood. ‘ You can publish that obituary 
now; he has met with a soldier’s death,’ was 
the remark of one of those who bore him, and 
the obituary was shortly afterward published 
in the New Orleans papers. Soon after tne bat- 
tle of Baton Rouge, however, General CLARKE 
was seen again at New Orleans. He nad been 
shot through the body at Shiloh and .eft on the 
field to be taken prisoner, to recover, and to 
be exchanged, and at Baton Rouge a minie-ball 
broke his thigh near the socket. Dr. Stone was 
the surgeon who now brought around the man 
he had condemned to a speedy death in 1848; 
and though his leg was shortened several inches, 
General CLARKE lived to be Governor of Missis- 
sippi, and to die fifteen years later quietly in his 
bed, having buried several generations of doc- 
tors, gone through two wars with only one lung, 
been twice left for dead on the field of battle, 
and seen his obituary pubiished. 

—The oldest member of the Queen’s Privy 
Council is Viscount De Repc.irrs, aged 90; the 
youngest, Prince Leopozp, 25. The oldest duke 
is the Duke of Portlaid, 78; the youngest, the 
Duke of Montrose, 26. The oldest marquis is 
the Marquis of Donegal, 81; the youngest, Mar- 
quis CAMDEN, 6. The oldest earl in the House 
of Peers is Earl Batuurst, 87, though the oldest 
bearer of that title is the Earl of Kilmorey, an 
Irish peer, 90; the youngest is the Earl of Hope- 
toun, 18. The oldest viscount is Lord Srrar- 
FORD DE REDCLIFFE, 90; the youngest, Viscount 
Cuirpen, 15. The oldest baron is Lord Cue tms- 
FORD, 84; the youngest, Lord SourHAmprToy, 11. 
The oldest member of the House of Commons is 
Right Hon. JosepH Warner Hen ey, M.P. for 
Oxfordshire, 85; the youngest, Viscount HeLms- 
LEY, M.P. for the North Riding of Yorkshire, 26. 
The oldest judge in England is Right Hon. Sir 
Firzroy KE.ty, Lord Chief Baron ofthe Excheq- 
uer Division of the High Court of Justice, 82; the 
youngest, Right Hon. ALFrep HENRY THESIGER, 
Justice of Appeal, 40. The oldest judge in Ire- 





land is Hon. James O’Brien, of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, 72; the youngest, Right Hon. 
CHRISTOPHER Paes, LL.D., Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, 47. The oldest of the 
Scotch Lords of Session is RoBeERT Macrar- 
LANE (Lord ORMIDALE), 76; the youngest, AL- 
EXANDER BurNs SHAND (Lord SHanp), 49. The 
oldest prelate of the Church of England is Right 
Rev. ALFRED OLLIVANT, Bishop of Llandaff, 80; 
the youngest is Right Rev. Row.Ley H111, Bish- 
op of Sodor and Man, 42. The oldest prelate of 
the Irish Episcopal Church is Right Rev. Joun 
Gre@e, Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, 80; 
the youngest is his son, Right Rev. Ropert Sam- 
UEL GREGG, Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leigh- 
lin, 44. The oldest prelate of the Scotch Episco- 
pal Chureh is Right Rev. Ropert Even, Bishop 
of Moray, Ross, and Caithness, 74; the youngest, 
Right Rev. George RicHarp MAacKARNESs, Bisk- 
op of Argyle and the Isles, 55. 

—Secretary Scuvurz has recently been chatting 
with a Washington correspondent on matters 
not political, who says that the Secretary ‘is 
the most laborious member of the cabinet—per- 
haps the only member with the tenacity to stick 
to his work at night as well as by day. I said 
to him yesterday, as he asked me to take a seat 
in his ‘den,’ ‘Do you feel the labor you must 
have in that heterogeneous Department of the 
Interior?” ‘I always get in better health by 
work,’ he said; ‘it agrees with me. The only 
thing I do not get now in the way of health is 
my exercise.’ He formerly walked to the Capi- 
tol and back, about three miles, every day. In 
his office at the Interior Department General 
Scuurz is patient, soft-spoken, respectful, yet 
generally serious. He issues an order several 
times in the forenoon, ‘Tell all out there to 
walk in.’ He has his door-keepers produce a 
card to callers printed with ‘ Name,’ ‘ Nature of 
your business,’ on alternate lines. This card is 
very little of a barrier; it gives him a moment 
to think on what you are coming about.” 

—The Berlin people complain of the stinginess 
of the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, 
and are especially hard on the latter. They ac- 
cuse her of making a purse for her younger chil- 
dren, as if that were a crime, and tell how at the 
sea-side last year she was content to take half a 
house. Asa matter of fact, their Highnesses are 
compelled to exercise the strictest economy, and 
it is immensely to their credit that they are able 
to make ends meet on resources so limited. 
People who sympathize with the Prince of Wales 
by reason of his restricted income may be sur- 
prised to learn that the “‘ appanage’’—that is, 
the allowance from the state to the Imperial 
Crown Prince—is just £7500 a year. The Crown 
Princess has from England an income of £6000 
a year, and the interest on her dowry of £30,000, 
say £1500 a year more. So the income of the 
couple is a bare £15,000 a year, plus the little 
Schloss in Unter den Linden and the villa at 
Potsdam rent free, as also the right to give a 
certain number of dinners annually in the 
‘* White Schloss’”’ at the charges of the Emperor 
That illustrious monarch has a civil list of about 
£600,000 per annum, and a private income from 
landed property of about £260,000 per annum 
more. He, however, makes no allowance to bis 
son the Crown Prince. The old gentleman does 
not believe in allowances. He is not stingy; 
Fritz can have what be wants if he likes to ask 
for it—only he must ask. Frirz has a spirit of 
his own, and for years after his marriage the 
modest ménage of the heir-apparent was main- 
tained without indenting on the parental funds; 
but of late years the expense entailed by an in- 
creasing family has forced the Crown Prince to 
ask subsidies from his father. It is not general- 
ly known in this country that no prince of the 
Prussian blood royal draws the pay of any office 
he may hold in the state, whether civil, military, 
or naval. Pluracies in the imperial family are 
only honorary pluracies. 

—Of Mrs. ELizaspetH THompson, of Newark, 
New Jersey, who has just presented to the na- 
tion F. B. CARPENTER’S picture of the “ Signing 
of the Emancipation Proclamation,” for which 
she paid the artist $25,000, a letter in the Spring- 
field Republican says: ‘She was born in Ver- 
mont, and with a genius for giving away. When 
a school-girl she used to give her shoes and 
stockings and aprons and handkerchiefs and 
other things to the poor girls, and was often 
obliged by her parents to go and get her gifts 
back again; but the punishment did not break 
her of the habit nor suppress the generous im- 
pulse it grew out of. She worked on the farm 
in the old up-country fashion till she was over 
twenty, and then went to Boston, where she was 
presently married to Mr. Taomas THOMPSON, a 
wealthy gentleman of leisure, who was passion- 
ately fond of art, and took a deep interest in art- 
ists. Here she carried on her benevolent work 
in all kinds of modest ways. She got places for 
poor girls, till her mansion became a sort of 
private intelligence office. She bought cloth by 
the wholesale, cutting it into garments for poor 
seamstresses to make up, and then gave them 
away to women who could not have made them, 
She was doing all the time, and got the name of 
being one of the hardest-working women in the 
city by her tireless benevolence, When the 
death of her husband left her with a large an- 
nual income, she set at work with a new zest to 
put her money where it would do the most 
good. It would be impossible for me to tell 
you in a single letter the objects I happen to 
know she has been interested in and helped, the 
scholars and artists she has aided, the unfortu- 
nates she has carried in her strong arms, the en- 
terprises she has started, oftentimes with a very 
costly push. The Free Medical College for Wom- 
en was her work. The School for Cookery was 
one of her hobbies. More than one paper has 
been helped into life by her encouragement, and 
her sympathy flows in a steady, exhaustless 
stream to soothe the wretched and comfort and 
relieve the suffering and distressed. She is the 
largest-hearted woman I have ever known—a 
Baroness BURDETT-CovutTtTs without a title—sim- 
ple as a child in her manners and tastes and hab- 
its, spending scarcely any thing for herself, but 
actually binding herself and borrowing money 
to give away, and is ready to marry the meanest 
man in the world iffhe will only give her all the 
money she wants for the charities which absorb 
her life’s affection. In these hard and selfish 
days, when there is so much scrambling for of- 
fice, so much fraud in business, so much extrav- 
agance and display, so many empty heads and 
dried-up souls, it is refreshing even to know of 
a person whose absorbing passion is charity, 
who spends her all for others, and only lives to 
give herself away.” 
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Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tues edgings are work- 
ed with crochet cotton, 
No. 60. For the edging 
Fig. 1 work as follows: 
one leaflet of 5 ch. (chain 
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Fig. 2,—BorpER 
Scrap Basket, 


Fig. 1.—Damasste 

Sirk Neck-Tie. 
For descrip- 

tion see Sup- 
plement. 


Fig. 8.—Bive Gros Grain 
Neck-Tie. 
For description see Supplement. 


stitch) and 2 tc, (treble crochet) 

on the first of these 5 ch., work- 

ing off the upper veins together, 

however, * five leaflets as before, 

1 sc. (single crochet) on the vein 

between the first and second of these last five leaflets, 

three leaflets, fasten to the vein between the 4th and 

5th of the five leaflets worked previously (to do this, 

drop the stitch from the needle, insert the latter in the 

corresponding stitch, and draw the dropped stitch 

through), three leaflets, 1 sec. on the vein between the 

2d and 3d of the three leaflets before the last, three 

leaflets, and repeat from *. 2d round.—Going back 

on the straight 

side of the Ist 

round, work al- 

ways alternately 

two leaflets, 1 sc. 

on the vein be- 

tween the sec- 

ond and third 

following _ leaf- 

lets. 3d round. 

—Always alter- 

nately 1 sc. on 

the vein between 

the first and sec- 

ond of the next 

two leaflets in 

the preceding 

round, 7 ch. 

4th round.—Al- 

ways alternately 

1 de. (double 

crochet) on the 

second following f : 

st. (stitch) in the EmMBRowwERED TorLetTTeE CusHion. 
preceding round, For design see Supplement, No, VIL, Fig. 35. 
Ich. 5th reund 

(on the other side of the 1st round, working 
all the remaining rounds going back and 
forth).—1 sec. on the first st. of the first 
leaflet in the Ist round, * 1 leaflet, 1 se. on 
the vein between the third and fourth fol- 
lowing leaflets, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the vein be- 
tween the following and second following 
leaflets, two leaflets, 1 sc. on the vein be- 
tween the second and third following leaf- 
lets, 7 ch., 1 se. on the vein between the 
next and the second following leaflets, one 
leaflet, 1 sc. on the vein between the third 
and fourth following leaflets, and repeat 
from x. 6th round.—5 ch., * 1 ste. (short 
treble crochet) on the vein between the next 
leaflet and the following se. in the preced- 
ing round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 
next 7 ch., 3 ch., 1 ste. on the vein between 
the next sc. and the following leaflet, 3 ch., 
1 de. on the middle of the 5 ch. in the next 
leaflet, 3 ch., 2 ste. separated by 5 ch. on 
the vein before the next leaflet, 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of the 5 ch. in the next leaf- 
let, 3 ch., 1 ste. on the vein before the next 
sc., 8 ch., 1 se. on the next 7 ch., 3 ch., 1 
ste. on the vein between the next sc. and the following leaflet, 1 ch., 
1 te. on the next se.,1 ch., and repeat from *. th round—4 ch., 
* four times alternately 1 de. on the next 3 ch. in the preceding 
round, 3 ch., then 2 de. separated by 5 ch. on the next 5 ch., four 
times alternately 8 ch., 1 de. on the next 3 ch., 3 ch., and repeat from 
*,. 8th round.—Like the preceding round, but always instead of the 


Fig. 1.—MonoGRaM FOR 
HANDKERCHIEF. 
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Fig. 1.—Empromerrp Scrap Basket.—[See Fig. 2; 
and Fig. 3, Page 128.] 





























Fig. 2.—Crocnet Epoine ror LinGenie. 


last 3 ch. of each pattern 
figure work 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the middle of the 3 ch. be- 
low, and 1 ch. 9th round. 
—Like the preceding round, 
but always instead of the 


Fig. 2.—Rosk-couor- 
ED Gros GRAIN 
Neck-Tir. 
For description 
see Suppl. 


Fig. 1.—Ksorrep Yarn 
Bac.—[See Fig. 2.] 


middle st. of the ch. between the Ist and 2d, 3d and 
4th, 5th and 6th, 7th and 8th, 9th and 10th, de. of each 
pattern figure work 1 picot (consisting of 5 ch. and 1 
sc. on the first of these), and besides this, always work 
the last de. of each pattern figure (which causes the 8th 
round to differ from the 7th) in the de. of the 8th round 
underneath, 10th round.—10 ch., * 1 sc. on the next 
3 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 7 ch., 1 
se. on the hext 3 
ch., 9 ch., 1 se. on 
the following 3 ch., 
4 ch.,1 se, on the 
next 3 ch., 5 ch., 1 
de. on the middle of 
the 3 de. between 
the next 2 picots, 5 
ch., and repeat from 
*; at the end of 
the round the last 
5 ch. are omitted. 
llth round.—* 6 
sc. on the next 5 
ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 8 se. on 
the following 7 ch., 
12 se. on the next 
9 ch., 8 se. on the 
following 7 ch., 6 
se. on the preced- 
ing 5 ch., and re- 

peat from >. 
For the edging 
Fig. 2 make a foundation of the 
requisite length, then crochet in 
rounds going back and forth, as 
follows: 1st round. —17 de. on 
the next 17 foundation st., then 
always alternately 3 ch.,1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the last of the de. work- 
ed previously, 31 de. on the next 
31 st.; finally, 17 de. on the last 
17 st. 2d round.—4 ch., the first 
3 of which count as first de., 1 de. 
on the upper veins of the third 
following dc., three times alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second 
following de., * 5 ch., for a scal- 
lop work 6 de. separated each by 
1 ch. on the next 3 ch., 5 ch., pass 
over 8 de., 1 de. on the upper veins 
of the next de., seven times alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second 
a following dc., and then repeat from 
Fig. 2.—MonoGRaM FoR * ; finally, instead of seven times 
HANDKERCHIEF. work only four times alternately 1 
ch., 1 de. on the second following 
de. 3d round.—3 ch., which count as first de., four times alternately 
1 ch., 1 de. on the following ch., * 6 ch., 6 se. separated each by 3 
(and the middle two by 4) ch. on the 6 ch. between the 7 de. of the 
next scallop, 6 ch., 7 de. separated each by 1 ch. on the 7 ch. be- 
tween the next 8 de., and repeat from > ; finally, only 4 instead of 
4 de. 4th-9th rounds.—Observing the illustration, work always 
alternately in the manner of the preceding 2 rounds, but at every 
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repetition of the rounds the number 
of de. and of the ch. loops in the 
scallops above these is increased by 
two, and the number of ch. in the 
middle ch. loops of the 5th and 7th 
rounds is increased by 1 st. 
each, while in the 9th round 
only 3 ch. are worked 
there. Besides this, the 
number of ch. between 
the scallops and bar 
figures is always 
increased by one st., and in every following round the number of 
de. in the bar figure is diminished by 1 de. 10th round.—3 ch., 
which count as first de., 1 de. on the next ch. in the preceding 
round, * 3 ch., 1 te. on the first ch. loop in the next scallop, 
twice alternately 5 ch.,1 te. on the second following ch. 
loop; then twice alternately 5 ch., 1 tc. on the next 
loop; then twice alternately 5 ch., 1 tc. on the sec- 
ond following loop; then 8 ch., 1 de. on the next 
8 ch., 1 de. on the following 8 ch., and repeat 
from * ; finally, work the de. on the last st. 
in the preceding round. Fasten the thread 
and cut it off. 11th round (from this 
round on work always going forward), 
—>* 4 sc. on the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, six times 6 sc. 
on the next 5 ch.; then 4 se. on 
the following 3 ch., and repeat 
from *. 12th round.—l te. on 
the next st. in the preceding $ oN. or 
round, * 1 ch. 1 te. on the as, , ‘ 4, qi 
fourth following of the next 6 se. ; ‘ : ' 
worked between 2 te., six times 
alternately 6 ch., 
te. on the 
third of the fol- 


reps and white cashmere lining, 
and furnished with revers of black 
satin and a felt sole. Having 
transferred the design Fig. 34, Sup- via pe uy 
plement, to the material, cut the aRy/eM ay 
application of black velvet, edge 
it with fine gold cord, and or- 
nament it with large gold 
beads. The rest of the 
; vorke 
ay ger A apres Fig. 2.—Borper or NeEpie-Book, Fie. 1. 
ring- bone stitch APPLICATION AND Point Russe EMBROIDERY. 
with yellow 
silk. The edge of the front and the revers are embroidered with 
similar stitches. The felt sole is covered with white cashmere, 
embroidered in satin and herring-bone stitch with black silk, 
and is joined to the front which is furnished with the 
revers. On the front is a bow of black and yellow gros 
grain ribbon an inch and a quarter wide. 
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Fig. 2.—Emprowery ror Mustc Porrrotio, Fie. 1. 


Design for Aprons.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
Tus design is worked on the material 
over canvas in cross stitch. After fin- 
ishing the embroidery draw out the 
threads of the canvas. 


Tidy in Netted Guipure 
and Holbein-Work, 
Figs. 1-5. 

For the foundation of the tidy 
work a square piece in 
straight netting with me 
dium - sized thread, darn 
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Fig. 2.—Lapy’s EMBROIDERED SLIPPER. 
Fig. 1.—Lapy's Empromerep S.irrer. For design see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 34. 
RE, OS Co ED: first the centre as shown 

by Fig. 2, on this page, in 

point de toile, point d’es- 

prit, and point de reprise, 

and work 

the wheels. 

The separate 

design _fig- 

ures are 

partly wound 

with threads 

and partly 

edged with 

guipurecord, 

as shown by 

the illustra-_ 
tion. The 

squares in the corners are worked as shown by Fig. 3, 

and the outer border as shown by Fig. 4, on this page, 

to match the centre of the tidy. Then baste wash 

net on the plain portion of the foundation, button- 

hole stitch the net on the outer edge with white 
thread, and cut away the netted foundation beneath 

the net. On the net work the border Fig. 5, page 
128, in Holbein-work, using for the centre coral red 

and for the adjoining parts claret-colored and blue 
cotton. After finishing the embroidery edge the tidy 
with button-hole stitches, and cut away the projecting 
netted foundation. 


lowing 6 se. 
worked between 
2 te.; then 1 
ch., 1 te. on the 
vein between 
the next 4 and 
the following 4 
de., and repeat 
from *. 13th 
round.—2 se, on 
the next ch. in 
the preceding 
round, six times EmpromereD Pen-WIrer. 
7 sc. on the next For design see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 36, 
ch.; then 2 se. 

on the next single ch. 




















Fig. 3.—Dersien ror Nerpte-Boox, Fic. 1.—Cross Sritcn 
Empromwrry.—(Description of Symbols: ® Dark Red; © Light 
Red ; % Dark Olive; © Light Olive; & White; ' Satin Ground.) 


Ladies’ Embroidered Slippers, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tur slipper Fig. 1 is made of brown gros grain, 
trimmed with application embroidery, lined with 
white cashmere, and furnished with a felt sole, 
which is covered with cashmere on the inside. 
To make the slipper cut for the front of gros 
grain and cashmere one piece each, transfer the 
design Fig. 33, Supplement, to the material, and 
cut the leaves of the pansy of dark brown 
velvet and of light and dark brown gros 
grain, Apply the pansy to the foundation 
with button - hole stitches of 
brown silk, which are edged with 
gold cord, and embroider it in 
point Russe with yellow silk. 
The calyxes are simulated with 
gold and wax beads. The vines 
are worked with brown saddler’s 


orcnentr 


"7K 


Square for Tidies.—Holbein-Work. 

Tus design is worked on Java canvas or 
coarse linen in Holbein- work with colored 
cotton. 


Embroidered Needle-Book, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tus needle-book requires two 

pieces of light red perforated 


an 









































































































































9p ee hy oh tne Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Watktye Boor. Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Waxina Boor. board each four inches and a half 
pa ‘ : long and three inches and a quar- 
SERTRE silk in herring. mis! edetee tad ter wide, which are cut out ip 
<p bone, _half-pol- inches and 
f «ka, and chain three - quarters 
be» , stitch, After deep and an 
finishing —_ the inch and a half 
~ embroidery put wide. These 
& in the lining pieces are fur- 
> and join the nished with =: roth. SEN. 
; 25m front with the an application *2? ys sy t 
Hh &,.2 + sole, which is of perforated |, 2% |" doe ie 
de first covered board of the :'. i - 
sep e K with cashmere same color ina |} 
a 4s embroidered in lighter shade, 
. satin, half-pol- AA AY arranged as | 
Fig. 3.—Nerrep Gurevre Square _ ka, and herring- an? : shown by Fig. } ; tid 
vor Tipy, Fie. 1. bone stitch with 2. The em- bi: 4 
shaded brown broidery is Sere POR Tae 
and yellow silk. worked in back, Sgvare ror Trp1es.—Ho.pet- 
The front is 








; cross, and Work. 
A 2 bordered with a Smyrna stitch, 
e strip of swan’s- F 
trip of an's iT] susuessucceneusess seen 
. down. ieegeccseseuceass Port ry 
ws - The slipper Wn ewes (ee ewenecee a) or) 
Fie. 2 i ! rr 
mg ig. 2 is made 








of black woolen 









































Fig. 4.—Netrep Guipure Epeine ror Tivy, Fie. 1. ‘Fig. 1.—Tioy.—Nerrep Guieure anp Hoxpern-Worx.—[See Figs. 2-4; and Fig. 5, P. 128.] DesiGN ror Aprons.—Cross Strtrcn Empromery. 
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and in point Russe with claret and coral red 
split filling silk. The parts of the cover which 
are cut out in the middle are underlaid with 
black satin, which is embroidered over canvas 
in the design Fig. 8 in cross stitch with split 
filling silk in the colors given in the description 
of symbols. Line the covers with black satin, 
which is stitched on the edge with claret-colored 
filling silk, in doing which allow three-eighths of 
an inch of material between the covers for the 
back of the needle-book. To the back fasten 
leaves of parchment and two pieces of flannel, 
button-hole stitched on the edge with claret-col- 
ored saddler’s silk, by means of a narrow strip of 
perforated board, with cross stitches of light and 
horizontal stitches of dark red silk. Set on loops 
of narrow black velvet ribbon on the sides of the 
needle-book to hold a lead-pencil. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPONDENT. ] 


F we are to put faith in auguries, the new year 
will not bring the radical changes in fashion 
that have been so long expected, hoped for, or 
dreaded. Many attempts have been made to bring 
about a change, but the result has been as fleet- 
ing as the mists of the morning. Change at pres- 
ent is but oscillation—continued, it is true, and 
certainly tiresome, but more apparent than real. 
A timid effort has been made to increase the full- 
ness of dresses toward the hips, and a more per- 
severing attempt in regard to the dress in one 
piece, or princesse dress, but the latter has been 
little more successful than the former, Already 
there is a return to over-skirts, which implies a 
basque separate from the skirt. The dresses in 
one piece as now made (for at present no new or 
revived fashion wholly takes the place of the pre- 
ceding fashion) seem to be composed of two dif- 
ferent dresses—an under-dress, of which only the 
front is seen, and an over-dress without a front. 
To understand this new style of dress a descrip- 
tion is indispensable. 

The front of the dress and of the waist is of 
faille, pale blue or dark purple (I have seen both 
of these combinations in preparation). The front 
is composed entirely of pleats turning toward each 
other, and arranged in diagonal lines for the 
waist as well as the skirt. These pleats meet in 
the middle of the front, forming points. The 
skirt combined with this front is of embossed 
olive velvet or olive brocade. From top to bot- 
tom a cord of olive silk is arranged in the guise 
of corset laces. This cord is fastened from top 
to bottom with very large buttons of olive silk at 
the junction of each pleat on the waist and front 
of the dress. These buttons are graduated in 
size, growing larger toward the bottom, and small- 
er by degrees as they approach the neck. Sleeves 
of velvet or brocade, opening at the bottom over 
a deep ruche of pleated faille like that of the 
front, and run with an olive cord to match that 
on the dress, but finer. 

But although the taste of the present period 
no longer lends itself to exclusive fashions, such 
as formerly transformed the universe from one 
end to the other, when the grand army of women 
wore but a single uniform, each of which now 
takes part in the eclectic fashions of our epoch, 
the fancy of our time is no less fertile, and each 
day witnesses a host of picturesque combinations. 
The coming Exhibition is setting the imagination 
of all to work. We intend in a few months to 
prove to the world that the Parisian taste is inex- 
haustible in its resources. Already there have 
been invented the Bourgeoise de Paris dresses, the 
Directoire sheaths, and the Spanish robes, besides 
all that is still in preparation. The Bourgeoise de 
Paris dress is made of a combination of three 
kinds of material—velvet, satin, and wool ; for the 
last is a necessary adjunct, if only to justify the 
name. I believe I described this dress in my 
last letter, and need only add that with it is worn 
a belt of silver-plated metal, and a broad collar 
and deep cuffs of fine linen and white guipure. 
The Directoire sheath is absolutely tight-fitting on 
the waist and hips. It is made of velvet strewn 
with beads of the same color. On the bottom it 
is caught up with a cord on one side to show a 
simulated skirt of satin in the same color. The 
neck is trimmed with a triple collar resembling 
the Carrick. Very wide cravat of white lace. 
The Spanish robe is of black or white blonde, 
trimmed with a fringe of chenille and beads. 
This robe is much shorter than the under-dress, 
and is draped in a hundred different ways. On 
the low-necked corsage is a small Figaro vest of 
the same lace as the robe. 

Fur is a pretty trimming, but not always in 
season. Moreover, winter is over in France, and 
spring is approaching. But the effect may be 
obtained without wearing the real article, and for 
this purpose there has been fabricated fur of 
black and white, or else seal brown and white, 
chenille. This is cut in bands, which are em- 
ployed exactly like fur to trim wrappings, and 
will constitute the fur of the spring. It will be 
seen on dresses of plain India cashmere, which 
is still a favorite material of fashion. There are 
also manufactured for the spring new ribbons, 
figured or plain, and both in light and dark col- 
ors. The edge simulates in silk the bands of 
feathers which have served so long for trimming, 
and which have never been entirely discarded by 
fashion. These ribbons will also be employed 
for trimming the toilettes of the coming season. 
These divers articles are destined, by reason of 
their high price, to remain somewhat exclusive. 
They will not be seen every where, nor be worn 
by every one. 

The combination of different materials and col- 
ors reigns more supreme than ever, and is also 
found in the small number of ball dresses which 
are being prepared. One of these was of rose 
tulle entirely arranged in puffs, each puff being 
edged with a ruche. The corsage of moss green 
faille ended in the back in a long train of similar 

















faille. The same combination was formed in pur- 
ple tulle and old gold colored satin. Satin is 
worn prodigiously, either for the whole dress or 
in combination with tulle or crape and faille or 
velvet, and also in trimmings, such as ruches, 
pipings, and the linings of flounces. It is also 
predicted that satin will be used for trimming 
summer dresses, and that a combination will 
be established even in these trimmings, making 
them of satin, moiré, and faille at the same time 
on dresses of plain cashmere or bourette. Apro- 
pos of the latter term, I must mention a kind of 
galloon, which is only experimental as yet, and 
which has been shown to me in confidence only 
to obtain my advice. This galloon is designed 
for linen dresses for the summer, and is made 
of a sponge-like felt gray material similar to that 
employed for towels. It is embroidered with wool 
in colors to match the dress which it is designed 
to trim. This decidedly original trimming will 
either become the rage or prove an utter failure. 

Bonnets for the end of winter and for the spring 
are trimmed more and more frequently with metal 
ornaments, such as plumes, palms, lizards, snakes, 
butterflies, ete., or else, what is still more expen- 
sive, with Japanese jewelry. I donot know wheth- 
er this fashion will endure, but as it is becoming 
more general, I must mention it in passing. For 
négligée toilettes there are toques of fur, or else 
entirely covered with feathers. For dressy toi- 
lettes bonnets made wholly of flowers, or else of 
material all in white, are worn. For intermediate 
toilettes there are bonnets of felt, velvet, satin, 
and even faille in a dark shade. With these lat- 
ter bonnets is worn the large African veil which 
envelops the face and neck. This veil is made 
of tulle, or else of mohair wool fine and glossy as 
silk. 

Mothers, who should by no means be forgotten, 
wear for demi-toilette soirées fichus of black silk 
grenadine, trimmed with black lace, and crossed 
in front under a cluster of subdued flowers, to 
harmonize with their years, as, for instance, vio- 
lets, marguerites, auriculas, or scabieuses. These 
fichus are worn with a half-high corsage, and fre- 
quently are embroidered with flowers like those 
in the cluster on the front of the corsage. There 
are also made small scarfs of pale gray netted 
silk, which are eight inches wide at least, and are 
worn in the guise of cravats, the ends falling on 
the bust, where they are fastened by means of a 
brooch of precious stones. These are also spe- 
cially designed for elderly ladies, who, when they 
must appear décolletée, and still do not wish to ex- 
pose the shoulders, cover them with an open-work 
fichu made of fine chenille in a shade to match the 
rest of the toilette. EmMe.ine Raywonp. 











A MODERN MINISTER. 





CHAPTER LII.—{ Continued.) 
LADY FLORA, 


Ir was a comfort to arrive home, to retire to 
her chamber, to kneel beside her bed with the 
beautiful face buried in her hands, with tears 
making them moist, and sobs echoing through 
the solitary chamber. 

And all the strangely romantic and unusual 
nature of her courtship flashed upon her in that 
moment. A mere beautyquest! And might not 
this lover of beauty, whenever and wherever 
found, pursue a similar quest again, should his 
fancy be taken as it had been in her own case? 
She shuddered. 

Their acquaintance had been of but brief du- 
ration before marriage, for Ellerby was not the 
man to wait for any thing, least of all for a 
wife; but their love had been sincere, and Flora 
tried to think her husband true. 

Whom to turn to in this emergency she knew 
not, yet felt she would give much for a friendly 
word of advice or comfort. Of all the select 
circle of their visiting acquaintance, she did not 
know one whom she could open her heart to 
upon a subject so delicate. They were admirable 
while it was confined to dress and fashion, jewel- 
ry and flowers; but oh, not for this! 

Lord Ellerby had been so proud of his pretty 
wife he had introduced her rather freely, and her 
ladyship knew more very nice people than do 
the generality of young wives; but these very 
nice people were valued at their proper worth by 
Flora’s calm sense. But ene, genuine, stanch, 
true, would have been more valuable than all of 
them together. 

Lady Flora had a suspicion that she was in- 
vited to meet Miss Glover, and she could scarcely 
contain herself, so anxious was she to ask that 
lady in person for particulars which her friend 
the countess could not or would not give. Not 
to become a spy upon her husband—Flora would 
have scorned the thought—but to ascertain the 
address of Lord Ellerby’s studio, which she did 
not even know. But his lordship’s day-or-so’s 
absence had extended over a week, and she had 
received but one letter, telling her he was in the 
thick of a splendid study, which he should bring 
home with him for her acceptance. And she 
had been perfectly content, until this disturbing 
event occurred, and Lady Flora rested content no 
longer. 

Her ladyship’s carriage drove up to the Count- 
ess Comdarlington’s slightly before time by eti- 
quette, and her ladyship was shown to the 
drawing-room; but had scarcely crossed the 
threshold when she started and fell back a step 
terribly confused, for there rose to meet her with 
courteous ease the other guest—Westley Gar- 
land. Lady Flora knew this to be a heinous, if 
playful, intrigue upon the part of the lady of dar- 
lings, and with hand on door, she murmured her 
half apology: 

“I beg your pardon—I thought—the count- 

»”» 


“ Has but this instant left the room to search 





for a book of photographs. Permit me to sum- 
mon the maid te take your bonnet.” 

He touched a silver gong while saying this, and 
with thoughtful regard for her confusion, placed 
a chair for her, and immediately returning to his 
own, was apparently absorbed by the book over 
which he was bending. And Lady Flora thought 
him excessively kind or excessively careless ; she 
inclined to the former. His voice thrilled, it was 
so unlike the wide chorus of complimentary, flat- 
tering, insincere ones to which she had lately 
been accustomed. But he took so little notice of 
her presence there she quickly regained compos- 
ure, and even stole a half-timid glance at the cause 
of her embarrassment. She could observe him 
better thus leaning over the volume, than when 
in the pulpit. All faces thus bowed in attitude 
of study possess a charm unlike that worn at any 
other time, when intellectuality becomes sculp- 
turesque, austere with the soul-majesty men 
trace in stone. Yet it was no hard face, no rigid 
and unfeeling expression, loveless and cold; 
rather full of a melancholy more striking than 
any of the emotional aspects, and so manifestly 
tender and compassionate, Flora felt attracted 
by it, and drawn toward it as never by a face 
before. Still, she thought it singular he neither 
looked up nor spoke. Stay, “The maid seems a 
long time—could not have heard, surely,” and he 
again touched the bell upon a side-table near by. 

Lady Ellerby thought this Minister singular- 
ly cool. Further speculation was ended by ap- 
pearance of the countess’s tire-woman, who asked 
if it was her ladyship’s pleasure to accompany her 
to the boudoir of the countess. Mr. Garland at 
once held open the door with affable politeness 
for Lady Flora to pass out, and while doing so, 
in thanking him, her eyes met his, and they were 
strangers no more. 

Not a word was said, but she knew this man 
to be her friend, to be the friend for whom she 
had prayed in her trouble—genuine, stanch, true. 

In the boudoir the countess, charmingly effu- 
sive, having kissed her friend, took the hands 
captive, looking deep in the quailing hazel eyes. 

“Am I forgiven? I did so want you to know 
him! You'll be very pleased with him upon bet- 
ter acquaintance.” 

“Possibly ; but I felt dreadfully confused. It 
was too bad.” 

Her friend laughed merrily, and tapping a 
book of photographs in her hand, said: 

“Blame this; please don’t blame me; I can’t 
bear it, really. But take your bonnet off. What 
a duck it is! So glad the Minister saw you in 
this. And he will have to escort you home, you 
know, dear. Don’t be nonsensical about it; he is 
walking, poor man! And he so soon takes cold. 
It is some distance, and only yourself in that 
elegant carriage. You are not inhuman; you 
were never unkind; you won’t resist my plea ?” 

And Flora, as usual, assented, for the comfort 
of others, and at the expense of her inclinations. 

After that they returned in company to the 
drawing-room. Still bent over the book, he 
might not have moved, he seemed collected as 
though in his own study; but upon entrance of 
the ladies he gravely closed the work, with ovi 
dent, interest in its theme. 

“T am sorry,” apologized the countess, “ to 
have left you for so long; but there, you know 
what the ladies are! My friend, Lady Ellerby, 
whom you have seen before. Flora, Mr. Gar- 
land. Lady Ellerby and I are widowed for a 
while ; thus your graceful acceptance of my infor- 
mal invitation is thrice welcome.” 

“The earl is away from Brighton?” bowing 
slightly in acknowledgment of her compliment. 

“In Ireland. And dear Lord Ellerby is—we 
don’t know where.” 

Then the sad eyes read pain upon the fair 
face before him. 





CHAPTER LIII. 
LITTLE ELLA REMEMBERS A NAME. 


Wuat was to some extent a blow, and alto- 
gether a severe annoyance, had befallen George 
Percival. 

After the mortification of describing in brief 
to those in Queen Street all that had transpired, 
he had fled from the shocked looks, more galling 
than words, because one can not argue with them, 
and had done as many another has done in 
trouble—gone home to the one face that never 
looks shocked, be innocence or guilt the portion, 
and told a listening mother every thing. But 
she had something to tell which would grieve 
him more than he had grieved her, for she knew 
her son could not do as he had been charged. 
She was comfortable on that score, and merely 
said, with tranquil folding of the hands: 

“If it is God’s will that you should enjoy a lit- 
tle less prosperity, my dear, depend on’t some 
wise prevision underlies it—something is in store 
which shall make up for all. And who knows,” 
added the good farmer’s wife, half to herself, 
“but that this strange affair may have been, 
after all, ruled for some purpose we can not now 
foresee ?” 

The strange affair was made comprehensible 
to George’s horrified understanding in this wise: 
Little Ella had been walking in the road beyond 
the farm, had been seen by. Mrs. Percival to quit 
the garden, and had been seen upon the roadway 
by one of their laborers, and—been seen no more. 
In her alarm Mrs. Percival sent some distance 
for the farmer, and he, on riding up, although it 
was dinner-time, never dismounted, but scoured 
the roads for miles. And one he questioned had 
seen a tall, queer-looking man walking fast along 
the meadows—the path leading to the railway sta- 
tion. Thither across country the farmer scamper- 
ed, and in an hour cam? up with a tiny platform 
bare alike of passengers and officials. After 


shouting lustily for a quarter of an hour, some 
one heard him, and with drowsy leisure slouched 





to know the cause of the disturbance. Farmer 
Percival quickly made this known, and was re- 
warded by the drowsy one declaring he “knew 
naught about it, and didn’t want.” Anon a por- 
ter appeared upon the scene, and with information. 
He had seen a man and a girl, he remembered, 
yes, distinctly, because it was the last train that 
had gone, and these two were the only passen- 
gers—he quite remembered—they were booked 
for London. And here it ended. It had happen- 
ed only that morning, and a nice way they were 
in, as well they might be. 

And George heard, with a terrible numbness 
at the heart. It all seemed to have come at once, 
trial upon trial, as they have from Job’s time un- 
til now, such things being too evil and too cow- 
ardly to go in single company. He had so looked 
forward to a season, if but a brief one, with the 
little girl. It was to have cheered him for the 
future, made up to him by gentleness for the 
rough experience of the trial; and now, gone/ 
George felt benumbed, indeed, beneath it, but 
not for long, bestirring himself if for her moth- 
er’s sake alone; and after quiet meal-time with 
his beloved parents, he, as much at their wish as 
by his own, returned to town, and gave the police 
a description of the child (and her companion, so 
far as was possible), and then went on to Queen 
Street as of old, much to Gabrielle’s quiet joy, 
for she had been greatly wounded by the events 
of the morning, and thought the clouds were 
gathering very thickly about her. But she pitied 
George most of all, to think that he, so unoffend- 
ing and so courteous, should have enemies, and be 
the victim of a cruel conspiracy, for this it was, 
Gabrielle felt well convinced; and it was matter 
of as great surprise as sorrow. But Gabrielle 
took firm ground in the matter, and that, the 
strengthening of her cousin. She knew he need- 
ed something more than passive sympathy, even 
active comforting, and GabriaJle laid aside all self 
entirely, and made the child the means of dis- 
tracting thought from present trouble; but 
when he returned at even-tide and told her she 
too was lost, she was discomposed, and full of yet 
deeper, yet more unselfish, sympathy. If she 
could have gone out that moment and laid a 
hand upon the child, and brought her in to 
George, she would have done so, even though 
her heart broke over the operation ; but it would 
~ have been the case, she was too practical for 
that. 

How much she felt to love him, now in the 
hour of his trouble! She could not help it; but 
would, had she dared, have wound her arms 
about his neck and taken of him the full burden 
of his care. Gabrielle did not do thus; but she 
did stand beside him, a hand upon his chair, look- 
ing down upon the clear broad brow so pityingly ; 
it seemed the eyes below there must be drawn up- 
ward by that magnetic power, that sublime emo- 
tion, which moved a fragile woman to the strength 
of heroines. 

“Do not be downcast, George ; all will be well. 
You did not need the bank; you can live without 
that; and, remember, it is but a day or two ago 
you talked of duiug sv." 

“ Ay, we often talk of things which, when they 
come and front us face to face, crush us most 
utterly. Ido not fear the living. When I com- 
plete the work I am engaged upon, it is a living 
in itself, providing always the publishers will 
take it. I think, Gabrielle, most of this disgrace. 
God knows I am not proud, but I do like to hold 
my head erect; and how can I do this beneath 
the stain ?” 

“Few know of it, and for that few what mat- 
ter?” 

“Tt will spread like poison upon a stream, as 
these things do.” 

“ But you will be cleared, and then the world 
will learn the cruel injustice done you,” 

“People never care to listen to that which 
clears, or to remember it. Have you not found 
it is the matter which is injurious they take most 
pains to ascertain and to remember? But I 
would have left this and escaped to some hum- 
ble sphere, contented could I have sometimes 
seen poor little Ella, That is my great grief.” 

“My dear cousin, do you seriously take into 
consideration that there are other: little girls be- 
sides Ella in the world ?” 

“Tt does not compensate me for loss of her.” 

“No, but it points an obvious possibility of 
discovering another. Events may be transpiring 
to place another in your hands, requiring even 
more care and protection than Ella. You will 
come and see us very often, George, if you are 
determined to leave the kind ones here?” 

“T could not bear to face the prying gentility 
at every window whenever I set foot in Queen 
Street. For the other part of your remark, I do 
not think it likely.” 

“Well, George, you know I look at things in 
a very plain way, yet with a faith that is some- 
times equal to much reasoning; and I hold to 
the opinion that dear little Ella would not have 
been removed from your care without some good 
cause. Perhaps it was foreseen you would be- 
come too fond of her—I always had an idea that 
when you did take to any thing it would be no 
insignificant attachment—and in that case to be 
compelled to part with her when Mrs. Travers 
had again a home would have been painful to 
you, I am sure. Now I think it very likely you 
will be thrown somehow in the way of another 
requiring a protector and guardian more than 
does this little girl, who, at least, has her moth- 
er to depend upon. I think you called me once 
your good prophet, did you not? Well, let me 
be your prophet now.” 

He revived under the influence of her words 
and cheering manner. He did not notice—it 
was so faint he could not—the veriest shade of 
sadness at her allusion to the words he had used 
of old time. 

He took his cousin’s hand in his, and gravely 
thanked her. 

And then they talked anxiously of the where- 
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abouts of the child, and of the possible cause of 
her disappearance. 

“T incline to an opinion Mr. Beresford Travers 
is at the bottom of this—and yet Mrs. Travers 
never went out all the time she was with us, 
when likely to be seen; and even if he saw the 
little girl, he would not know it was his grand- 
child; besides, I believe he was in town at the 
time, or certainly absent from the court.” 

“Ts it not more likely to be that enemy of 
whom you have told me Mrs, Travers appeared 
in constant fear?” 

“Tf it was known the child had been intrusted 
to my keeping, it is more than probable.” 

“There is some horrible web.” 

“From which I am about to release myself by 
retiring to complete obscurity. I found a highly 
respectable and apparently a comfortable home 
this afternoon, in a quiet street which lies at the 
back of the Euston Road. There I propose to 
devote all my time to my work. I shall have 
nothing to deter me, and should make progress.” 

Gabrielle heard with a heavy heart, and felt 
that, indeed, the dream was over. 

* o * oa ” 

What had really happened to Ella may be 
briefly told. 

Walking by the hedge-side, she came to a gate, 
beside which was a stile, where the foot-path across 
some meadows led to the town, Sitting upon the 
stile was a man, Bartholomew Rolf. 

He spoke to her kindly enough. 
him, and walked on. 

Presently she found he was following her, and 
she began to retrace her way, meeting him a hun- 
dred yards back on the road. 

The man looked hard at the child, and ex- 
claimed: “ Why, Miss Travers, surely I am not 
mistaken, I think !” drawing a letter from a greasy 
pocket, and looking down on the superscription. 

“Yes,” said Ella, eagerly, losing caution under 
the apprehension of the messenger coming from 
her mother, who might be ill. 

Then he handed the crumpled missive to the 
child. “You are to read it now, please.” She 
did so. This was the purport: 


She answered 


“Dear LittLeE Girt,—You will accompany the 
kind bearer of this, who will bring you to town 
at once. Do not stop for any thing. 

“GrorGe PERcIVAL.” 


She had seen the signature many times before. 
She put the letter in her pocket. 

“T must run and tell them I am going, and get 
my things together.” 

“No,” said the man; “ you will come with me, 
my dear. We shall barely catch the train as it 
is. There is not a moment to spare.” 

“ But will you please to tell me what for? Why 
am I wanted so quickly?” She could only think 
of her mother. 

“Something very important. I am only obey- 
ing orders. My instructions were to see you to 
town, and if you'll come I'll do so; if not, I'll go 
on,”’ and he made as though moving off. 

She said it was such a little way back to the 
farm she would just run in and tell them. The 
man said he would lose the train, and kept on 
the walk across the field. In an agony of per- 
plexity she entreated he would but wait a minute 
ortwo. The man said it was more than his head 
was worth. It was a long, thin, cruel head, and 
it was more than his head was worth. 

With tears she implored of him to wait, and he 
called back she could write all she had to say, 
but that if she didn’t come along he couldn’t wait. 
So she went with him, racked with pain for her 
mother’s sake. 

Upon arrival in London he bade her keep close 
to him or she would be lost, and the ill-assorted 
couple walked quickly in the direction of Gray’s 
Inn Road. At a dead-and-alive sort of tenement 
in this thoroughfare the guide paused, lustily ring- 
ing a bell. The summons was answered by a 
slatternly serving-maid, the pitiable fag of the 
establishment of three sets of lodgers and the 
numerous progeny of those in occupation. 

Bartholomew Rolf walked into a down-stairs 
front-room, where, upon an apology for a sofa, 
was reclining that particular blonde who at times 
caused such commotion in Queen Street, Padding- 
ton. 

“How do, my dear?” said Mr. Rolf, with par- 
ticularly indifferent affection, considering the 
lady passed as Mrs. Rolf. “This is the little 
gal I told you of, and you will take especial care 
of her.” 

The “little gal” was looking with wonderment 
at that astonishing construction, the plaited coil 
upon the lady’s head, and she just turned to the 
child with, “ Well, what are you staring at? 
Come here, child, and let’s look at you.” 

The child went over to her, well scared by the 
grim welcome, and wondering where Mr. Perci- 
val was all the time. 

“J don’t think much of you.” And the blonde 
turned pettishly to Mr. Rolf, who was occupying 
himself with drawing the cork of a bottle of ale. 

“T expected you home last night, Bartholo- 
mew.” 

“Couldn't get away; never caught a sight of 
her till this morning.” 

Ella was becoming frightened. She looked 
very timorous and pretty to any eyes but those 
of this ferocious pair, of whom the woman, taw- 
ny as a tigress and as savage, was the most in- 
timidating. 

“ May I see Mr. Percival, if you please ?” civil- 
ly asked the little girl, but quite with the manner 
of having the right to ask to see that gentleman. 

“Yes, you dare get asking to see gentlemen in 
my presence! There’s no Mr. Percival here. The 
first gentleman you’ll have the pleasure of seeing 
is Mr. Noel Barnard, I suspect.” 

The child turned white. That was the cruel 
enemy, and this a trap she had fallen into but 
too easily. The peril was imminent, but her 
presence of mind was equal to the emergency ; 


for nothing. She quietly removed her hat and 
jacket. Mr. Rolf poured her out half a glass of 
foaming ale; this she declined. 

“T think I can drink a bottle, Bartholomew,” 
said the fair one upon the sofa, and Mr. Rolf 
drew the cork of another bottle. After which 
that gentleman went out, strictly enjoining Mrs. 
Rolf to take particular care of the child. But 
Mrs. Rolf went off to sleep under the effects of 
the novel she tossed to the child to read to her. 
Then Ella remembered the name of Sir Horace 
Vivian, Belgrave Square; thought also of a 
scheme of escape. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





AT HER DOOR. 


A root for my doubting and dreaming 
And following up and down! 

Shall I fill my life with scheming 
For a touch of my lady’s gown? 

Shall I plot from night to morning 
For the glance of a woman’s eye? 

And take the wage of scorning, 
And wear shame’s livery ? 

O footman, O wonder of whiteness 
And diplomatic cockade, 

O footman of much politeness 
For my lady’s lady’s-maid, 

As you open the door of the carriage, 
Just tell her I've gone away, 

But will come to dance at her marriage 
On somebody’s happy day. 





Crochet Tidy. 
See illustration on page 124. 


Tus tidy is worked with crochet cotton, No. 25. It 
is composed of a four-cornered open-work centre, and 
a border consisting of a close strip, and finished with 
a design to match the centre. Work the centre as fol- 
lows: ist round.—2 ch. (chain stitch), « 1 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
first of these), 2 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., + for a picot bar work 
4ch.,1p.,2ch.,1p., 3 ch., going back on the preced- 
ing st. (stitches), pass over the next st., 3 sc. (single 
crochet), working the first of these on the first st. of 
the next p., and the following two on the 2 ch. be- 
tween the next 2 p., 1 p., 4 sc., working the first of 
these on the first st. of the next p. and the following 3 
on the next 3 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the following st., 
repeat twice from +, then 4 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 p., 12 ch., 
repeat three times from *, but finally instead of 12 
work only 4ch. 2d round.—Going back on the st. of 
the preceding round, pass over the next st., * 1 sl. on 
the next st., 2 sc. on the following 2 st., 1 p., 3 sc., 
working the first of these on the first st. of the next p., 
and the following two on the next 2 st., 1 p., 4 s¢., 
working the first of these on the first st. of the follow- 
ing p. and the following 3 on the next 3 ch., 1 sl. on 
the Daewing st., 3 picot bars like those described in 
the preceding round; then 1 sl. on the first of the next 
4 ch. in the preceding round, 4 sc. on the following 4 
st. (working the 4th sc. on the sc. of the next p.), 1 p., 
8 sc., working the first on the first st. of the next p. 
and the following two on the 2 ch. between the 2 p., 1 
p-» 2 sc. on the first st. of the next p. and on the fol- 
owing st., 1 sl. on the next st., 7 ch., pass over 7 st., 
and repeat three times from »*, but at the end omit 
the 7 ch. On both sides of these first two rounds cro- 
chet one round each, as follows: 3d round.—11 ch., 1 
sc. on the point of the next picot bar in the first round, 
1 picot bar as in the 1st round, but before the first p. 
instead of 4 ch. work only 1 ch., and after the last p. 
work only 2 sc. ; then 1 sc. on the upper vein of the 
sc. before the picot bar, * twice alternately 11 ch., 1 
8c. on the point of the next picot bar, 8 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 7 free ch., 8 ch., 1 sc. on the 
point of the next picot bar, for one picot scallop work 
1 ch., four times pony! 1 p., 2 ch., then fasten to 
the upper veins of the sc. before the 8 ch. before the 
last (to do this drop the st. from the needle, insert the 
latter in the corresponding st., and draw the dropped 
st. through), going back on the preceding st. work 1 
sl. on the second Laowker st., 1 sc. on the sc. of the 
next p., four times alternately 1 p., 3 sc. on the next 3 
st., but instead of the last sc. work 1 sl. on the upper 
vein of the sc. before the picot scallop, repeat twice 
from x, then twice alternately 11 ch.,1 sc. on the 

int of the next picot bar, then 1 picot bar as in the 
eginning of this round, 11 ch., 1 sc. on the last st. of 
the Ist round (the next picot bar). 4th round.—11 ch., 
1 sc. on the point of the next picot bar in the 2d round, 
1 picot scallop as in the preceding round, not fastening 
it, however, * twice alternately 11 ch.,1 sc. on the 
point of the next picot bar, then 8 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 7 ch., 8 ch., 1 sc. on the point of 
the next picot bar, for one picot cross work 1 ch., 
four times alternately 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the upper 
veins of the ac. before the 8 ch. before the last in this 
round, going back on the next of the preceding st. 
work 1 sc. on the second following st., 1 sc. on the se. 
in the next p., 1 p., 3 sc. on the next 3 st., 1 p., 2 sc. 
on the next 2 st., + 1 ch., twice alternately 1 p., 2 ch. 
going back on the last st. work 1 sc. on the secon 
following st., 1 Pp: 8 sc. on the next 3 st., 1 p., 2 sc. on 
the next 2 st. (the last of these should be worked on 
the middle vein of the 2 ch. between the 2d and 3d p. 
in this picot cross), repeat once from +; then on the 
first free st. of this picot cross work 1 sc. on the next 
st., 1 p., 3 sc. on the following 8 st., 1 p., 2 sc. on the 
next 2 st., 1 sc. on the sc. before the beginning of the 
p- cross; this completes the p. cross; repeat twice 
from *. Then twice alternately 11 ch., 1 sc. on the 
point of the next p. bar, 1 p. scallop as in the begin- 
ning of the round; then 11 ch., 1 sc. on the last st. of 
the 2d round, fasten the thread and cut it off. Repeat 
three times the Ist-4th rounds, but in the repetitions 
of the 8d round omit the two p. bars and the three p. 
scallops, and instead fasten to the free ends of the two 
p. scallops and 3 p. crosses and to the ch. scallops, ob- 
serving the illustration, and work the 4th round of the 
last repetition to correspond with the 8d round of the 
Ist pattern figure. This completes the centre. Work 
the border in connection with the last round, as fol- 
ws: Ist round.—3 sl. on the next 11 ch., * 3 times 
ch., 1 sc. on the middle veins of the next p. scallop, 
11 ch., 1 sc. on the third from the last of the next 11 
ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the third following of the next 11 
ch.; then work 11 ch., 1 sc. on the point of the p. bar 
on the next corner, 11 ch., 1 sc. on the third from the 
last of the next 11 ch. ; repeat three times from *, but 
instead of the last sc. work 1 sl. on the third of the 
first 3 sl. in this round. 2d round.—3 ch., the first 2 of 
which count as first de. (double crochet), then always 
alternately 1 dc. on the second following st., 1 ch., but 
on the st. in each of the four corners work 8 dc. sep- 
arated each by 1 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the second of the 
2 ch. counting as first dc. 3d round.—Always 1 sc. on 
each st., but on each st. in the four corners work 3 sc. 
4th-7th rounds.—Like the preceding round. 8th round. 
—Like the 2d round. Fasten the thread and cut it off. 
Then work 2 separate rounds like the Ist and 2d 
rounds in the centre, working for each of the four 
sides 6 pattern figures, the 6th of which forms the cor- 
ner on the outer edge, and differs in the 1st round in 
that only two instead of three complete p. bars are 
worked, and in the 2d round 4 p. bars instead of three 
are worked, observing the illustration. Next follows 
one round in the manner of the 3d round, in which at 
the same time join to the tidy, fastening —— llop 
and ch. scallops to the corresponding st. in the 8th 
round, observing the illustration, and besides on the 
corners instead of a single p. bar as described in the 
3d round of the centre work 3 such bars. Next work 
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on the outer edge 2 rounds, as follows: 12th round.— 
* 1 8c. on the middle of the 7 ch. before the pattern 
figure on the next corner in the round before the last, 
twice alternately 8 ch., 1 sc. on the point of the next 
p. bar; then 8 ch., 2 stc. (short treble crochet) sepa- 
rated 3 9 ch. on the point of the following p. bar, 
twice alternately 8 ch., 1 sc. on the point of the next 
p. bar; then 8 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 7 
ch., + 8 ch., 1 sc. on the point of the next p. bar, 8 
ch., 2 ste. separated by 9 ch. on the point of the next 
p. bar, 8 ch., 1 sc. on the point of the next p. bar, 8 
ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 7 ch., repeat four 
times from + and then three times from x ; finally, 1 
sl. on the first sc. in this round. 13th round.—5 sl. ou 
the next 5 st. in the preceding round, 5 ch., the first 3 
of which count as first dc., * 1 de. on the next st. in 
the preceding round, + twice alternately 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the third following st., then three times alternately 
1ch.,1 p., then 1ch., 1 dc. on the last of the dc. worked 
previously, 1 de. on the third following st. in the pre- 
ceding round; repeat four times from +, but in the 
second repetition work the dc. before the first p. and 
the last de. on the middle st. of the 9 ch. between the 
2 stc. of this pattern figure, then three times alternate- 
ly 2 ch., 1 de. on the third following st., + three times 
alternately 1 ch., 1 p.; then 1 ch., 1 sc. on the last of 
the dc. worked previously, pass over 9 st., 1 dc. on the 
next st., three times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third 
following st., then three times alternately 1 ch., 1 p.; 
then 1 ch., 1 dc. on the dc. worked last, 1 de. on the 
third following dc., twice alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
third following st. ; then three times alternately 1 ch., 
1 p.; then 1 ch., 1 de. on the dc. worked last, 1 dc. on 
the st. on which the dc. before the last was worked, 
twice alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third following st., 
then three times alternately work 1 ch., 1 p.; then 1 
ch., 1 dc. on the de. worked last, 1 dc. on the third 
following st., three times alternately 2 ch., 1 dc. on 
the third following st. ; repeat four times from the last 
+; then three times alternately 1 ch., 1 p.; then 1 ch., 
1 sc. on the de. worked last, pass over 9 st., 1 de. on 
the next st., 2 ch., and repeat three times from *, but 
in the last repetition instead of the last dc. and 2 ch. 
work 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. 
in this round. Fasten the thread and cut it off. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
INCE the mysterious explosion which oc- 
curred in a candy manufactory in this city 

a few weeks ago, attention has been turned to 
various other singular explosions which have 
taken place in past years, and investigations 
seem to lead to the conclusion that the dust of 
any inflammable substance, when mixed with 
air in a certain proportion, is liable to explode. 
Many instances are mentioned in proof of this 
theory. In 1872 a flour explosion was caused in 
a factory at Glasgow by sparks from the mill- 
stones. About four years ago an explosion of 
sawdust occurred in Friedele, Germany; and it 
is on record that a cloud of flour dust was ig- 
nited by a candle in the Ofen-Pesth steam-mill, 
in Austria, causing a terrific explosion. A dis- 
astrous explosion followed the ignition of saw- 
dust in the Pullman Car Works at Detroit about 
two years ago, and a similar casualty occurred 
in the works of the Milburn Wagon Company 
at Toledo. Finely pulverized cork is said to 
have caused an explosion in a factory on Staten 
Island. It appears that the fine dust of flour, 
bran, starch, wood, etc., may in certain condi- 
tions become explosive, and it is suggested as 
probable that the impalpable dust of starch 
doubtless present in several rooms of the candy 
manufactory may have been the cause of the 
mysterious explosion in Barclay Street. An un- 
fortunate spark may have been applied just when 
the combining proportions of this dust with 
common air had reached the explosive state. 





“New systems”’ of street-cleaning are being 
tried—the condition of our city having reached 
the limit of human endurance—and it is said the 
“new broom sweeps clean.” In fact, a rumor 
went abroad, soon after the “‘new broom” was 
tried, to the effect that the horse-car and stage 
companies had complained to Commissioner 
Nichols that the streets were “‘too clean’’ and 
smooth, and their horses slipped! No doubt 
the horses slipped; but that a complaint of 
“too clean” streets should be made in this city 
is as ludicrous as it is extraordinary. 


The Academy of Music on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 26 will doubtless be brilliant on the occa- 
sion of the second representation in America of 
the Children’s Carnival and Ball, under the di- 
rection of Professor Carl Marwig. The eminent 
success which attended the first Carnival last 
year will doubtless insure a fu'l house at the 
proposed féte. The early hour of seven o’clock 
has been chosen for the opening tableau and pro- 
cession, not only in behalf of the children, but 
also because at the close of the Carnival a grand 
ball for adults will take place. Judging from 
the well-known names of the managers of the 
ball, we predict a very elegant affair. Grafulla 
and Lander are appointed to lead the music, and 
especial pains are to be taken to make the dan- 
cing thoroughly enjoyable. 





About 650 Americans applied for space to ex- 
hibit at the coming Paris Exposition. To about 
400 the needful space has been granted. The 
government ship Supply will sail about the mid- 
dle of February from this port for the purpose 
of conveying exhibits to France. 





On January 25 the marriage of King Alfonso 
of Spain to his cousin the Princess Mercedes, 
third daughter of the Duc de Montpensier, was 
celebrated at the Atocha Chureh in Madrid with 
greatsplendor. Numerous distinguished guests 
were present, and the ceremony occupied two 
hours. The young King wore the uniform of a 
captain-general of the Spanish army, with the 
collar of the Golden Fleece. The Princess wore 
an elegant dress, entirely of Spanish manufac- 
ture. The skirt was of white satin made in Va- 
lencia, and sown with pearls. The train, over 
eighteen feet in length, was of white velvet, 
starred with silver, and fringed with heavy silver 
bullion. A superb lace veil, caught here and 
there with magnificent diamonds, floated over 
her whole person. The bride, although not re- 
garded as a beauty, is graceful, lively, and ex- 
ceedingly interesting in appearance. After the 
marriage the royal party returned to the palace 
in the grand procession, and Madrid commenced 
a series of festivities, which were to continue 
several days. Of course the presents offered 
were magnificent, and so numerous that we only 
mention a few. The Pope, who is the King’s 
godfather, sent by the Apostolic Ablegate a wed- 
ding ring blessed by his Holiness, and a rose of 
diamonds for the Queen. The Due de Mont- 
pensier gave his daughter £1,000,000 in addition 
to a great quantity of diamonds and a wonder- 
fully rich trousseau. The King gave his bride 
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immense number of superb jewels and orna- 
ments, and a casket of lapis lazuli mounted on 
golden lions’ claws, in size ten inches by twen- 
ty, ornamented with diamond roses, with a rose- 
bud in diamonds for a key, and held together 
and clasped with diamond-headed fastenings. 
This contained a necklace of eight rows of the 
finest and purest Indian pearls, but will here- 
after be used to hold the letters of the royal lov- 
ers. From the French government was received 
a gift consisting of two Sévres vases four feet 
high and a tankard of pale blue ware with su- i 
perbly painted plaques. At the Gobelins there ; 
were also manufactured a set of tapestry hang- i 
ings for the Queen. Queen Victoria sent a brace- : 
let to the bride, with an autograph letter, and | 
the Prince of Wales gave the King an Oriental : 
cimeter brought home by him from India, in- 
laid, scabbard and hilt, with gold and jewels. { 
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Within a few weeks past a problem has been 
solved which has hitherto defied the efforts of 
scientific men. Many years ago Faraday and { 
other investigators liquefied some of the gases ; 
but although it was believed to be possible, 
theoretically, to liquefy all, some half a dozen 
resisted all the efforts of experimenters. Re- 
cently and simultaneously—though by differ- 
ent methods—the liquefaction of the supposed 
ane eases has been accomplished by 

aoul Pictet, of Geneva, and M. Cailletet, of rn 
Paris. This was caused by the intense refriger- 
ation of the gas while escaping from great press- 
ure. Oxygen and nitrogen were first reduced to 
liquids, and then hydrogen, common air, and 
other gases. The discoveries of Pictet and Cail- 


letet are of the greatest scientific importance, ' 
and will awaken fresh enthusiasm among inves- 


tigators. 





The ‘Roll-Call,’”’ painted by Miss Elizabeth 
Thompson (now Mrs. Butler) is at present in 
the possession of Queen Victoria. An engraver’s 
etching of this celebrated painting has been re- 
ceived from London by Mr. Schaus, of this city, 
which is said to be a faithful reproduction of the 
spirit and form of the original. 





The remedies applied to clear a house of cock- 
roaches are numerous; yet many complaints 
are made that all are ineffectual. Patience and 
perseverance will generally conquer them, when 
used in combination with borax, insect-powder, 
Paris green, white hellebore, or red wafers. It 
is said that a quarter of a pound of red wafers is 
a “‘sure cure’”’—they eat and die. 





Victor Emanuel left a solemn admonition to 
his son Humbert to “‘live for Italy.”” The edu- 
cation of the Prince has been in keeping with 
this injunction. 





Typhus fever is raging in Erzerum. Ten 
thousand sick and wounded are reported as in 
the hospitals, and about the middle of January 
the average number of deaths was two hundred 
and fifty daily. 





It is related of Osman Pasha that when he ar- 
rived at Bucharest on December 26, accompa- 
nied by two Russian officers, it was nearly dark. 
He went at once to a hotel, and was carried in 
an arm-chair to his room. On the way thither 
a little girl met him in the hallway, and pre- 
sented the wounded officer with a beautiful bou- 
quet of flowers. The Turkish general was much 
pleased, and kissed the little maid, warmly thank- 
ing her for the token. 

Some persons seem to have a scornful disre- 
gard of what and how they eat and drink, holding 
themselves above such sensual considerations. 
Not unfrequently, however, this carelessness in- 
duces a chronic state of ill health, and then they 
are forced to adopt a strict regimen. There is 
no more sin in wisely indulging the sense of 
taste than the sense of smell or of sight, and if 
some persons would linger over the taste of 
their food somewhat as they linger over the 
fragrance of a flower or before a fine painting, 
they would be the gainers. The extreme haste 
with which food is often swallowed would make 
the best-prepared and most nutritious viands 
indigestible. 





Berlin will probably soon have an extensive 
polytechnic institution, which, with all her edu- 
cational establishments, has hitherto been lack- 
ing. The plans for the necessary buildings have 
already been prepared, and without doubt the 
work of erection will commence next spring. 
The proposed edifices are of so extensive a char- 
acter that it is thought not less than five years 
will be required for completion. 

One of the most curious phenomena of insan- 
ity, according to the British Medical Journal, is 
the utter absence of tears among lunatics. What- 
ever may be the form of the malady, a conspicu- 
ous phase of it is an inability to weep. If an 
inmate ofan insane asylurn is seen in tears, med- 
ical attendants usually predict recovery, or learn 
that the disease differs from real insanity. 





A note was recently received at the Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, from the Turkish 
minister, Aristarchi Bey, containing an expres- 
sion of thanks, in the name of his country, to 
the government of the United States for the 
generous aid afforded by the ladies and gentle- 
men of the Society of the Crescent and Cross, of 
New York, to the wounded of the armies of his 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 





Among the many extraordinary sights of the 
Paris Exhibition will be the great show of tu- 
lips which Holland is preparing. There will be 
about forty thousand of the rarest and richest 
specimens. The ground set apart for the dis- 
play is situated in the Trocadéro part of the Ex- 
hibition. The bulbs have been already planted, 
and gardeners from far-famed Haarlem tend them 
night and day. It is expected that the tulips 
will be in full blossom by the end of April. The 
way in which they have been laid out will at- 
tract almost as much attention as the flowers 
themselves. The parterre will represent in form 
and color the armorial bearings of the town of 
Haarlem. The sword which tigures in the cen- 
tre of the escutcheon will be made of white tu- 
lips; the stars which surround it will be formed 
of red tulips, and the whole incased in a deep 
border of white and red tulips, with the words 
‘*Haarlem” and ‘ Holland” above and below, 
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Spring Bonnets, Figs. 
1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Gray Kip Bornet, 
with pointed front and brim 
slightly turned up on the side. 
A shirring of pink satin is set 
on the brim as seen in the il- 
lustration. The trimming is 
composed of loops and ends 
of double-faced pink and gray 
satin ribbon, which forms 
streamers in the back. A 
gray shaded bird, a silver ai- 
grette and silver spikes, and 
a gray ostrich feather falling 
toward the back trim the front 
of the bonnet. 

Fig. 2.—Biack Sux Bonnet, with 
high crown and brim drooping at the 
left side, caught up in a revers on the ) 
right side, and faced with a shirring of a 
black and ruby satin. Around the 
crown is wound a folded strip of black 
satin finished in the back with rosettes 
of black and ruby satin. A black os- 

trich 



















Fig. 


the 


gray 
stems of 
silver. 


Fig. 2.—Biack Sitx Bonner. 


with fine pale blue saddler’s silk over a knitting-needle, as 
follows: Begin with 1 st. (stitch), widen 1 st. diagonally 
at the end of each round until the foundation counts 26 
st., then work 20 rounds, in which narrow | st. at the be- 
ginning of each round, and widen 1 st. at the end, and 
then work 26 rounds more, in which narrow always 1 st. 
at the beginning and end, so that the work finishes with 
1 st. This foundation is stretched in a frame, and is 
darned as shown by the illustration with light blue and 
silver gray silk in point de toile, and with silver and gold 
thread in point de reprise. The edge of the border is 
finished with button-hole stitches of olive green silk work- 
ed over 2 gold threads, in doing which arrange one of the 
gold threads in loops, which form picots after cutting 
away the projecting netted foundation. All the colors 
used in this work imitating the Italian /avoro di maglia 
should be most carefully selected in pale and delicate tints. 








Fig. 1.—Stir ror Girt From 2 10 4 
Years oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
No, XIL., Figf 66-70, - : 


feather curling over 

crown completes the trimming. 
3.—Beret ror YounG Girt, 
—This seal brown plush beret is 
lined with black lus- 
tring. The soft crown 
is indented as seen in 
illustration. 
the left side are two 
feathers 
oxidized 
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Fig. 2.—LamsBrequin For ASH- 
Recerver, Fie. 1, Pace 1% 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Kip Bonnet. 


Figs. 1-4.—Menv, Dancina TaBiets, AND Nore-Paper. 
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Fig. 2.—LamMBrEQUIN FoR PEn- 
Wirer, Fig. 1, Pace 133. 


Menu, Dancing Tablets, 
Note-Paper, and En- 
velopes, Figs. 1-6. 

THe menu card, Fig. 1, is 
made of white glazed paper, 
ornamented in blue on the out- 
side, and shaped so as to form 
a kind of tent. The menu is 
printed on the inside. 

The dancing tablet, Fig. 2, 
in the shape of a miniature 
fan, is of white glazed paper, 
ornamented with painting and gilding, 
and is suspended from the fan-holder 
by means of a silk cord run through 
the handle. 

The menu card in the shape of a 
banner, Fig. 3, is of green card-board, 
ornamented with gilding. The bar on 


the upper side bears the name of the guest, written or printed in an 
ornamental fashion. 

The envelope Fig. 4, of ribbed blue English paper, and the inclosed 
sheet of note-paper, are in the shape of a diamond. 

The envelope Fig. 5, and the accompanying sheet of note-paper, 
are of thick white paper, ornamented 


in Chinese painting. 
and note-paper shown by Fig. 6 are 
of pale green figured paper. 


Knotted Yarn 
Bag, Figs. 1 
See illustrations on 


page 1 
Tus yarn bag is 


and 


worked = w 
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Fig. 3.—Dertai or 
Pen-Wirer, Fig. 1, P. 183. 
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and blue 
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thread, 


are tied 


5 uP ay 
Fig. 3.—Berret ror Young Girt. 


together, tie 18 times alternately a piece of twine a yard 
and a half long and laid double and two ends of blue cord 
of the same length in the usual manner for knotting ends, 
and then work, always going forward, as follows: Ist 
round.—* With the next 6 ends (the middle 4 of which 
should be of blue silk cord, and those on the sides of 
twine), after a thread interval of half an inch, work with 
the 2d and 5th on the 3d and 4th ends 1 dk. (double 
knot, consisting of one knot to the right and one knot 
to the left, as shown by Fig. 4 on page 501 of Bazar No, 
82, Vol. X.), then with the Ist and 6th ends on the mid- 
dle 2 ends work 1 dk., and again 1 dk. with the 4 ends 
used first, and repeat from *. Now work the number of 
rounds required for the bag in the manner of the preced- 
ing round, but the design should always come transposed 
(as shown by Fig. 2). To do this always use the last 3 
ends of the next and the first 3 ends of the following 




















































































































. 8.—Desien in Cross Stritch Ewpromwery ror Scrap-Basket, Fic. 1, Pace 124. 














Fig. 2.—Strp ror Girt From 2 To 4 
Years oLp.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and Sate see Supple- 
ment, No. XIL, Figs. 66-70. 
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pattern figure in the preceding round in such a manner that the 4 | long and three inches and a quarter wide, and cut them out on the | arrange two leaf-shaped pieces of red and one of white cloth as 
blue ends are in the middle. Having finished the knot-work, tie | sides and ends in the shape shown by the illustration. Pink the | shown by the illustration, having first embroidered them in the 
the projecting ends on the bottom of the bag in a tassel and cut | cloth, baste it on the card-board, and join the pieces so that the | design given by Fig. 36, Supplement. Having transferred the de- 
them even, to a length of three inches and a quarter. Remove ! cloth comes on the outside. On the upper side of the foundation | sign to the cloth, embroider the red cloth with fawn-colored, white, 
the foundation thread from the knots on the upper edge of the and blue silk, and the white cloth with fawn-colored, red, and 
bag, and run in two cords in opposite directions, which are closed blee silk and gold thread in chain and herring-bone stitch. After 
in a ring and finished with a tassel. finishing the embroidery, pink the separate parts on the outer 
edge, and set on first the pieces of red cloth, between 
these always a round piece of black cloth laid double 
and pleated, and above this an embroidered piece of white 
cloth. Through the middle of the pen-wiper run a metal 
handle. 


Embroidered Scrap Basket, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on pages 124 and 128, 
Tuts scrap basket is made of wicker-work and bamboo 













Monograms for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are worked in satin, back, and half- 
polka stitch with white and colored cotton. 


Music Portfolio, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 125, 
Tuts portfolio is made of gray Panama canvas, trimmed 
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Fig. 1.—Linen, INsEr- 
TION, AND Lace COLLAR. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 5.—Lace aNnD 
Rippon Convar. 


Supplement. 





Fig. 4.—Curr 
ror COLLAR, 
Fig. 3. 

For description 
see Supplement. 


FOR COLLAR, 
Fig. 1. 
For description 
see Suppl. 
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Fig. 6.—Swiss Mcstiy, INsErTION, AND 
Crére Lisse, Lace, anp Bram Ficus anp Currs. Lace Jasor CoLLar. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
with embroid- 
ery and fur- 
nished with a 








binding and 
strips of black 
| leather stitch- 
| ed on. To 


make the port- 
folio cut of 
Panama  can- 
vas and lus- 
tring lining one 
piece each 
twenty - one 
inches and a 
quarter wide 
and fifteen 
inches and 
three - quarters 
high, lay the pieces together, round off 
the corners at one end, and furnish the 
material with an embroidered border, 
which is worked in the design Fig. 2 on 
a foundation of pinked gray cloth in 
half-polka and back stitch, and in point 
Russe with blue and coral red silk in two 
shades. The inside trimming is com- 
posed of stretched threads of maize silk 
fastened at the intersecting points with 
cross stitches of black silk. On the 
straight end fold down the material and 
lining on the wrong side an inch and a 
half wide, set a black elastic braid on 
the wrong side, which serves to hold the 
music in place, stitch two narrow black 
leather strips on the outside at intervals 
as shown by the illustration, and bind 
the portfolio all around with similar 
leather strips. Straps and a handle of 
black leather are set on as shown by the 
illustration. 


Ladies’ Walking Boots, Figs. 
1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 125. 

Tue boot Fig. 1 is of black kid, and 
is closed with a double row of buttons 
and cord loops. An Astrakhan border is 
set on the top and down the front of the 
boot. 

The lower part of the boot Fig. 2, fur- 
nished with a double sole and high heel, 
is made of black goat-skin, which is bor- 
dered with narrow strips of white leather 
and trimmed with rows of stitching. The 
upper part of the boot is of French kid, 
and buttons at the side. The overlap- 
ping piece is sealloped, and bound with 
narrow strips of white leather stitched on. 


Embroidered Pen-Wiper. 
See illustration on page 125, 

To make this pen-wiper cut of black 
cloth for the foundation two pieces four 
inches and seven-eighths long and three 
inches and a quarter wide, and of card- 
board interlining two pieces four inches 











Fig. 1.—Monogram 
FOR LINGERIE. 















Figs. 1 and 2.—Inpta CasHMeRE AND Satin Dress.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IX., Figs. 37-56, 














Fig. 3.—Port Lace 
AND Crépe Lissk CoL- 
LaR.—[See Fig. 4.] 
ee For description see 

For description see Supplement. 
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Satin anpD Bionpe Fienv. 
For description see Supplement. 


rods, and 
is furnished 
with a lid, 
The handles 
on the lid 
and sides of 
the basket 
are of similar 


rods. The 
size of the 
basket is 
twenty - four 
inches in 





height, twen- 
ty inches in 
length, and 
thirteen inch- 
es and three- 
quarters in width. The embroidered 
pieces on the sides and ends are work- 
ed on a foundation of blue linen over 
canvas in the design shown by Fig. 3, 
page 128, with red and white cotton in 
cross stitch, and the threads of the can- 
vas are drawn out after finishing the 
embroidery. For the trimming on the 
bottom of the basket cut of similar 
linen one piece four inches wide and of 
the length required, fold it lengthwise 
through the middle, baste canvas on one 
side, and work the design, Fig. 2, page 
124, with red and white cotton: then 
draw out the threads of the canvas. 
Lay the double material together so 
that the fold forms the upper edge of 
the border, and sew on white mignardise 
as shown by Fig. 2. The upper loops of 
the mignardise are chain-stitched on the 
double foundation with red cotton. Cut 
away the material underneath the mi- 
gnardise, and into the lower loops knot 
always alternately threads of red and 
white cotton laid double. 


Fig. 2.— MonoGram 
FOR LINGERIE. 


Monograms for Handkerchiefs, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 124, 
THESE monograms are worked in sat 
in and half-polka stitch with white and 
colored cotton. 


Embroidered Toilette Cushion. 
See illustration on page 124, 

Tuts toilette cushion is tufted in the 
form of eight rays proceeding from the 
centre, which are covered alternately 
with blue and white satin. The blue 
satin is embroidered in the design given 
by Fig. 35, Supplement. Having trans- 
ferred the design to the material, work 
the flowers in chain stitch and point 
Russe, partly with coral red silk floss in 
two shades and partly with cream-color- 
ed and purple silk, the stamens with 
yellow and the buds with red silk in 
knotted stitch. The calyxes are work- 
ed with olive green silk, and on these 
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are stretched squares of similar silk fastened at 
the intersection points with a stitch of olive green 
silk. For the stems and sprays use olive green 
shaded silk, and work them in half-polka and 
herring-bone stitch. For the white satin cover 
cut the material bias, and arrange the single strips 
in folds on the cushion. The joining seams of 
the separate parts of the cover are concealed by 
folds of white satin run through the middle with 
white silk, and the ends of the cord are arranged 
in loops as shown by the illustration. On the 
under side the cushion is covered with blue sat- 
in. A border of white ostrich feathers trims the 
edge. 





(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
T 
THE LIFTED VEIL. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Avrnor or “Dante. Deronpa,” “ Mivpiemaron,” 
“ Apam Bepg,” “Tur Mitt on THE Foss,” ETO. 


Give me no light, great Heaven, but such as turns 
To energy of human fellowship ; 
No powers beyond the growing heritage 


That makes completer manhood. G. E. 





CHAPTER II. 


Berore the autumn was at an end, and while 
the brown leaves still stood thick on the beeches 
in our park, my brother and Bertha were engaged 
to each other, and it was understood that their 
marriage was to take place early in the next 
spring. In spite of the certainty I had felt from 
that moment on the bridge at Prague that Ber- 
tha would one day be my wife, my constitutional 
timidity and distrust had continued to benumb 
me, and the words in which I had sometimes pre- 
meditated a confession of my love had died away 
unuttered. The same conflict had gone on with- 
in me as before—the longing for an assurance of 
love from Bertha’s lips, the dread lest a word of 
centempt and denial should fall upon me like a 
corrosive acid. What was the conviction of a 
distant necessity to me? I trembled under a 
present glance, I hungered after a present joy, 
I was clogged and chilled by a present fear. And 
so the days passed on: I witnessed Bertha’s en- 
gagement and heard her marriage discussed as if 
I were under a conscious nightmare, knowing it 
was a dream that would vanish, but feeling stifled 
under the grasp of hard-clutching fingers. 

When I was not in Bertha’s presence—and I 
was with her very often, for she continued to treat 
me with a playful patronage that wakened no 
jealousy in my brother—I spent my time chiefly 
in wandering, in strolling, or taking long rides 
while the daylight lasted, and then shutting my- 
self up with my unread books; for books had 
lost the power of chaining my attention. My 
self-consciousness was heightened to that pitch 
of intensity in which our own emotions take the 
form of a drama that urges itself imperatively on 
our contemplation, and we begin to weep, less 
under the sense of our suffering than at the 
thought of it. I felt a sort of pitying anguish 
over the pathos of my own lot—the lot of a being 
finely organized for pain, but with hardly any 
fibres that responded to pleasure—to whom the 
idea of future evil robbed the present of its joy, 
and for whom the idea of future good did not 
still the uneasiness of a present yearning or a 
present dread. I went dumbly through that stage 
of the poet’s suffering in which he feels the de- 
licious pang of utterance, and makes an image of 
his sorrows. 

I was left entirely without remonstrance con- 
cerning this dreamy, wayward life. I knew my 
father’s thought about me—*“ That lad will never 
be good for any thing in life: he may waste his 
years in an insignificant way on the income that 
falls to him: I shall not trouble myself about a 
career for him.” 

One mild morning in the beginning of Novem- 
ber it happened that I was standing outside the 
portico patting lazy old Cesar, a Newfoundland 
almost blind with age, the only dog that ever 
took any notice of me—for the very dogs shunned 
me, and fawned on the happier people about me 
—when the groom brought up my brother’s horse 
which was to carry him to the hunt, and my broth- 
er himself appeared at the door, florid, broad- 
chested, and self-complacent, feeling what a good- 
natured fellow he was not to behave insolently to 
us all on the strength of his great advantages. 

“ Latimer, old boy,” he said to me, in a tone of 
compassionate cordiality, “ what a pity it is you 
don’t have a run with the hounds now and then. 
The finest thing in the world for low spirits.” 

“ Low spirits!” I thought, bitterly, as he rode 
away; “that’s the sort of phrase with which 
coarse, narrow natures like yours think you com- 
pletely define experience of which you can know 
no more than your horse knows. It is to such as 
you that the good of this world falls: ready dull- 
ness, healthy selfishness, good-tempered conceit— 
these are the keys to happiness.” 

The quick thought came that my selfishness was 
even stronger than his—it was only a suffering 
selfishness instead of an enjoying one. But then, 
again, my exasperating insight into Alfred’s self- 
complacent soul, his freedom from all the doubts 
and fears, the unsatisfied yearnings, the exquisite 
tortures of sensitiveness, that had made the web 
of my life, seemed to absolve me from all bonds 
toward him. This man needed no pity, no love ; 
those fine influences would have been as little felt 
by him as the delicate white mist is felt by the 
rock it caresses. There was no evil in store for 
him: if he was not to marry Bertha, it would be 
because he had found a lot pleasanter to himself. 

Mr. Filmore’s house lay not more than half a 
mile beyond our own gates, and whenever I knew 
my brother was gone in another direction, I went 
there for the chance of fiiding Bertha at home. 
Later on in the day I walked thither. By a rare 
accident she was alone, and we walked out in the 





grounds together, for she seldom went on foot 
beyond the trimly swept gravel-walks. I remem- 
ber what a beautiful sylph she looked to me as 
the low November sun shone on her blonde hair, 
and she tripped along teasing me with her usual 
light banter, to which I listened half fondly, half 
moodily: it was all the sign Bertha’s mysterious 
inner self ever made tome. To-day perhaps the 
moodiness predominated, for I had not yet shak- 
en off the access of jealous hate which my broth- 
er had raised in me by his parting patronage. 
Suddenly I interrupted and startled her by saying, 
almost fiercely, “ Bertha, how can you love Al- 
fred?” 

She looked at me with surprise for a moment, 
but soon her light smile came again, and she an- 
swered, sarcastically, ‘“‘ Why do you suppose I love 
him ?” 

“ How can you ask that, Bertha ?” 

“What! your wisdom thinks I must love the 
man I’m going to marry? The most unpleasant 
thing in the world. I should quarrel with him; 
I should be jealous of him; our ménage would be 
conducted in a very ill-bred manner. A little 
quiet contempt contributes greatly to the ele- 
gance of life.” 

“ Bertha, that is not your real feeling. Why 
do you delight in trying to deceive me by invent- 
ing such cynical speeches ?” 

“T need never take the trouble of invention in 
order to deceive you, my small Tasso” (that was 
the mocking name she usually gave me). “The 
easiest way to deceive a poet is to tell him the 
truth.” 

She was testing the validity of her epigram in 
a daring way, and for a moment the shadow of 
my vision—the Bertha whose soul was no secret 
to me—passed between me and the radiant girl, 
the playful sylph whose feelings were a fascina- 
ting mystery. I suppose I must have shuddered, 
or betrayed in some other way my momentary 
chill of horror. 

“Tasso,” she said, seizing my wrist, and peep- 
ing round into my face, “are you really begin- 
ning to discern what a heartless girllam? Why, 
you are not half the poet I thought you were; 
you are actually capable of believing the truth 
about me.” 

The shadow passed from between us, and was 
no longer the object nearest to me. The girl 
whose light fingers grasped me, whose elfish, 
charming face looked into mine—who, I thought, 
was betraying an interest in my feelings that she 
would not have directly avowed—this warm- 
breathing presence again possessed my senses 
and imagination like a returning siren melody 
that had been overpowered for an instant by the 
roar of threatening waves. It was a moment as 
delicious to me as the waking up to a conscious- 
ness of youth after a dream of middle age. I 
forgot every thing but my passion, and said, with 
swimming eyes : 

“ Bertha, shall you love me when we are first 
married? I wouldn’t mind if you really loved 
me only for a little while.” 

Her look of astonishment as she loosed my 
hand and started away from me recalled me to a 
sense of my strange, my criminal indiscretion. 

“Forgive me,” I said, hurriedly, as soon as I 
could speak again; “I didn’t know what I was 
saying.” 

“ Ah, Tasso’s mad fit has come on, I see,” she 
answered, quietly, for she had recovered herself 
sooner than I had. “Let him go home and keep 
his head cool. I must go in, for the sun is set- 
ting.” 

I left her—full of indignation against myself. 
I had let slip words which, if she reflected on 
them, might rouse in her a suspicion of my ab- 
normal mental condition—a suspicion which of 
all things I dreaded. And besides that, I was 
ashamed of the apparent baseness I had com- 
mitted in uttering them to my brother's betrothed 
wife. I wandered home slowly, entering our park 
through a private gate instead of by the lodges. 
As I approached the house, I saw a man dashing 
off at full speed from the stable yard across the 
park. Had any accident happened at home ? 
No; perhaps it was only one of my father’s per- 
emptory business errands that required this head- 
long haste. Nevertheless I quickened my pace 
without any distinct motive, and was soon at the 
house. I will not dwell on the scene I found 
there. My brother was dead—had been pitched 
from his horse and killed on the spot by a con- 
cussion of the brain. 

I went up to the room where he lay, and where 
my father was seated beside him with a look of 
rigid despair. I had shunned my father more 
than any one since our return home, for the rad- 
ical antipathy between our natures made my in- 
sight into his inner self a constant affliction to 
me. But now, as I went up to him, and stood 
beside him in sad silence, I felt the presence of a 
new element that blended us as we had never 
been blent before. My father had been one of 
the most successful men in the money-getting 
world: he had had no sentimental sufferings, no 
illness. The heaviest trouble that had befallen 
him was the death of his first wife. But he mar- 
ried my mother soon after; and I remember he 
seemed exactly the same, to my keen childish 
observation, the week after her death as before. 
But now, at last, a sorrow had come—the sorrow 
of old age, which suffers the more from the crush- 
ing of its pride and its hopes, in proportion as 
the pride and hope are narrow and prosaic. His 
son was to have been married soon—would prob- 
ably have stood for the borough at the next elec- 
tion. That son’s existence was the best motive 
that could be alleged for making new purchases 
of land every year to round off the estate. It is 


a dreary thing to live on doing the same things 
year after year without knowing why we do them. 
Perhaps the tragedy of disappointed youth and 
passion is less piteous than the tragedy of disap- 
pointed age and worldliness. 

As I saw into the desolation of my father’s 
heart, I felt a movement of deep pity toward 





him, which was the beginning of a new affection 
—an affection that grew and strengthened in 
spite of the strange bitterness with which he re- 
garded me in the first month or two after my 
brother’s death. If it had not been for the soft- 
ening influence of my compassion for him—the 
first deep compassion I had ever felt—I should 
have been stung by the perception that my fa- 


ther transferred the inheritance of an eldest son - 


to me with a mortified sense that fate had com- 
pelled him to the unwelcome course of caring for 
me as an important being. It was only in spite 
of himself that he began to think of me with 
anxious regard. There is hardly any neglected 
child, for whom death has made vacant a more fa- 
vored place, that will not understand what I mean. 

Gradually, however, my new deference to his 
wishes, the effect of that patience which was 
born of my pity for him, won upon his affection, 
and he began to please himself with the endeav- 
or to make me fill my brother’s place as fully as 
my feebler personality would admit. I saw that 
the prospect which by-and-by presented itself of 
my becoming Bertha’s husband was welcome to 
him, and he even contemplated in my case what 
he had not intended in my brother’s—that his 
son and daughter-in-law should make one house- 
hold with him. My softened feeling toward my 
father made this the happiest time I had known 
since childhood—these last months in which I 
retained the delicious illusion of loving Bertha, 
of longing and doubting and hoping that she 
loved me. She behaved with a certain new con- 
sciousness and distance toward me after my 
brother’s death; and I too was under a double 
constraint—that of delicacy toward my brother’s 
memory and of anxiety as to the impression my 
abrupt words had left on her mind. But the ad- 
ditional screen this mutual reserve erected be- 
tween us only brought me more completely un- 
der her power: no matter how empty the adytum, 
so that the veil be thick enough. So absolute is 
our soul’s need of something hidden and uncer- 
tain for the maintenance of that doubt and hope 
and effort which are the breath of its life, that if 
the whole future were laid bare to us beyond to- 
day, the interest of all mankind would be bent on 
the hours that lie between; we should pant after 
the uncertainties of our one morning and our one 


afternoon; we should rush fiercely to the Ex-" 


change for our last possibility of speculation, of 
success, of disappointment; we should have a 
glut of political prophets foretelling a crisis or a 
no-crisis within the only twenty-four hours left 
open to prophecy. Conceive the condition of the 
human mind if all propositions whatsoever were 
self-evident except one, which was to become 
self-evident at the close of a summer’s day, but 
in the mean time might be the subject of ques- 
tion, of hypothesis, of debate. Art and philoso- 
phy, literature and science, would fasten like 
bees on that one proposition that had the honey 
of probability in it, and be the more eager be- 
cause their enjoyment would end with sunset. 
Our impulses, our spiritual activities, no more 
adjust themselves to the idea of their future nulli- 
ty than the beating of our heart, or the irritabil- 
ity of our muscles, 

Bertha, the slim, fair-haired girl, whose pres- 
ent thoughts and emotions were an enigma to me 
amidst the fatiguing obviousness of the other 
minds around me, was as absorbing to me as a 
single unknown to-day—as a single hypothetic 
proposition to remain problematic till sunset; 
and all the cramped, hemmed-in belief and dis- 
belief, trust and distrust, of my nature welled 
out in this one narrow channel. 

And she made me believe that she loved me. 
Without ever quitting her tone of badinage and 
playful superiority, she intoxicated me with the 
sense that I was necessary to her, that she was 
never at ease unless I was near her, submitting 
to her playful tyranny. It costs a woman so lit- 
tle effort to besot us in this way! A half-re- 
pressed word, a moment’s unexpected silence, 
even an easy fit of petulance on our account, will 
serve us as hashish for a long while. Out of the 
subtlest web of scarcely perceptible signs she set 
me weaving the fancy that she had always un- 
consciously loved me better than Alfred, but 
that, with the ignorant fluttered sensibility of a 
young girl, she had been imposed on by the 
charm that lay for her in the distinction of being 
admired and chosen by a man who made so 
brilliant a figure in the world as my brother. 
She satirized herself in a very graceful way for 
her vanity and ambition. What was it to me 
that I had the light of my wretched prevision on 
the fact that now it was I who possessed at least 
all but the personal part of my brother’s advan- 
tages? Our sweet illusions are half of them 
conscious illusions, like effects of color that we 
know to be made up of tinsel, broken glass, and 
rags. 
We were married eighteen months after Al- 
fred’s death, one cold, clear morning in April, 
when there came hail and sunshine both togeth- 
er; and Bertha, in her white silk and pale green 
leaves, and the pale sunshine of her hair and 
eyes, looked like the spirit of the morning. My 
father was happier than he had thought of being 
again: my marriage, he felt sure, would com- 
plete the desirable modification of my character, 
and make me practical and worldly enough to 
take my place in society among sane men. For 
he delighted in Bertha’s tact and acuteness, and 
felt sure she would be mistress of me, and make 
me what she chose: I was only twenty-one, and 
madly'in love with her. Poor father! He kept 
that hope a little while after our first year of 
marriage, and it was not quite extinct when pa- 
ralysis came and saved him from utter disap- 
pointment. 

I shall hurry through the rest of my story, not 
dwelling so much as I have hitherto done on my 
inward experience. When people are well known 
to each other, they talk rather of what befalls 
them externally, leaving their feelings and senti- 
ments to be inferred, 








We lived in a round of visits for some time 
after our return home, giving splendid dinner 
parties, and making a sensation in our neigh- 
borhood by the new lustre of our equipage, for 
my father had reserved this display of his in- 
creased wealth for the period of his son’s mar- 
riage ; and we gave our acquaintances liberal op- 
portunity for remarking that it was a pity I 
made so poor a figure as an heir and a bride- 
groom. The nervous fatigue of this existence, 
the insincerities and platitudes which I had to 
live through twice over—through my inner and 
outward sense—would have been maddening to 
me, if I had not had that sort of intoxicated cal- 
lousness which came from the delights of a first 
passion. A bride and bridegroom, surrounded by 
all the appliances of wealth, hurried through the 
day by the whirl of society, filling their solitary 
moments with hastily snatched caresses, are pre- 
pared for their future life together, as the 
novice is prepared for the cloister by experien- 
cing its utmost contrast. 

Through all these crowded, excited months 
Bertha’s inward self remained shrouded from me, 
and I still read her thoughts only through the 
language of her lips and demeanor. I had still 
the delicious human interest of wondering wheth- 
er what I did and said pleased her, of longing 
to hear a word of affection, of giving a delicious 
exaggeration of meaning to her smile. But I 
was conscious of a growing difference in her 
manner toward me; sometimes strong enough to 
be called haughty coldness, cutting and chilling 
me as the hail had done that came across the 
sunshine on our marriage morning; sometimes 
only perceptible in the dextrous avoidance of a 
téte-d-téte walk or dinner, to which I had been 
looking forward. I had been deeply pained by 
this, had even felt a sort of crushing of the 
heart, from the sense that my brief day of happi- 
ness was near its setting; but still I remained 
dependent on Bertha, eager for the last rays of 
a bliss that would soon be gone forever, hoping 
and watching for some after-glow more beautiful 
from the impending night. 

[ro BE OONTINUED.] 





MISS BERTHA’S VALENTINE. 


VERY body said that Miss Bertha was very 
much alone in the world, wondered what on 
earth she would do if her eyes and health should 
fail her, and pitied her in that easy-going way 
which subtracts nothing from the pocket, but 
leaves a residue of self-satisfaction in the con- 
science, while they paid as little for her services 
as they could help. But Miss Bertha never grum- 
bled; she put as many stitches and as much eye- 
sight into the fine sewing as if she had been paid 
a ducat for every stitch. It was her way never 
to slight any thing. But sewing was not the only 
occupation in which she excelled. If any poor 
struggling mother with little children toddling 
about her fell ill, Miss Bertha quilted her needle 
into her cushion and stepped into the breach ; 
when watchers failed, Miss Bertha came to the 
front; and when the small-pox visited the little 
sea-port of Great Herrington, it was she who 
went about from house to house, giving draughts 
and doses, comforting the dying, and making the 
last ghastly toilette for the dead. 

“What does it matter to me ?” she said, when 
some one expostulated at the risk. “ There’s 
nobody in the wide world to mind whether I live 
or die. I’m the light of nobody’s eyes, and as 
for disfigurement—law! I left off caring for my 
good looks, such as they were, twenty years ago. 
Time was when I should have been as scared as 
any of you about being marked and losing my 
complexion, but it doesn’t signify in the least 
now. If I were ugly as a nightmare, folks would 
give me their sewing to do just the same, I sup- 

ge.” 

“Oh, but I should hate to be so disfigured that 
Sam wouldn’t like to look at me!” said Sue Blair, 
all pink and white, and eighteen, with the world 
before her. 

“T dare say; but there’s no Sam to care wheth- 
er I’m a fright or not ;” and Miss Bertha drew in 
her breath with a quick gasp, as if the fact hurt 
her. 

“You don’t know, Miss Bertha,” laughed giddy 
Sue; “your Sam may be on the road to you.” 

“A precious long road.” 

“Why, Aunt Janet was old as the hills before 
she married Uncle Artemas, and Parson Chapell’s 
second wife was no chicken, Every body has 
chances, they say.” 

“Yes, I suppose every body has chances; but 
some of them are mighty small—hardly worth 
calculating,” she returned. 

Miss Bertha, to be sure, never accepted any 
thing but thanks for these services in the sick- 
room; indeed, few dreamed of offering any re- 
muneration. One might have supposed that the 
universe had provided her for their benefit, along 
with seed-time and harvest, the common air, and 
other common blessings for which nobody was 
expected to render any return other than to make 
use of them. Her neighbors staid at home, sti- 
fling with burned brimstone and a camphorated 
atmosphere, and yet caught the infection, while 
she walked abroad in the thick of it, shirking 
nothing, and came out, like those holy men from 
the fiery furnace, unscathed, yet more or less re- 
duced in finances. She was a cheerful body, and 
doubtless sent to carry warmth and healing into 
the sick-room. But poor Miss Bertha had not 
always been old and useful and thoughtful for 
others. 

“You must have been pretty once,” that heed- 
less chatterer Sue Blair had said to her one day. 

“What makes you think so?” asked Bertha, 
lifting her faded eyes to the mirror. “It is like 
tracing the existence of the extinct megatherium 
from a foot-print in the rock.” 

But Sue spoke truly. Bertha had been fair in 
her day: the hair that was white as new-fallen 
snow had once been brown and bonny; the eyes, 
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which to-day were sunken and pale, had looked 
out like lucent beryls from under dark lashes ; 
time and toil and trouble had robbed the satin 
skin of its fine texture, and seamed it with many 
a line; little of youth remained to her but a heart 
alive to generous impulses, and the color that still 
burned in her cheeks in spite of the frosts of her 
forty-odd winters. Yes, Miss Bertha had had her 
heyday. Miss Johnson, the squire’s daughter, 
who lived in the finest house in Great Herring- 
ton, and wore silks that could stand alone and 
sable cloaks reaching to her heels, who ate off 
French china every day, and had never known 
what it was to suffer from hunger, cold, or fatigue, 
who had never had a sorrow or a lover—even she 
might have envied poor Miss Bertha those halcyon 
days when Angus Aiken loved her, when they 
walked together in the moonlit gardens in their 
English home, and sat beside the fountains, and 
listened to the silvery monotone, like some sad 
and gentle voice complaining. No doubt Miss 
Johnson would have bartered all her dry-goods 
and imported finery for an experience as rich as 
this of her elderly seamstress, about whom no 
romance seemed to linger. To be sure, every 
body in Great Herrington knew that after the 
visitation of the small-pox Parson Chapell had 
invited Miss Bertha to share his temporal bless- 
ings, which consisted of a small salary and four 
mischievous boys with torn jackets and dirty 
faces. 

“The parson wanted a housekeeper,” the 
neighbors agreed. “Of course a man of his 
age don’t fall in love like a boy—with an old 
maid too! Seems as though she must have 
thought he’d ask again—with a house all carpet- 
ed from garret to cellar, and the gentry in his 
gates, so to speak! I wonder what Miss Bertha 
expects—at her time of life too—when offers of 
marriage aren’t as plenty as wrinkles.” 

But Miss Bertha expected nothing. There was 
that in her history which she would not exchange 
for the kingdoms of the earth and the glory 
thereof ; the dust of twenty years had in no wise 
tarnished the brightness of it. She had her an- 
niversaries which no one reckoned but herself ; 
delicious anniversaries of half-guessed happi- 
ness ; days full of sunshine and the music of the 
spheres ; dark and cruel days, when the clouds 
that threatened showed no silver linings. On 
such a morning, so many years ago, Angus and 
she had gone out to gather spring flowers, and 
the wood had been full of spicy odors, and the 
pale bloodroot was waiting for them, its petals 
all on tiptoe ; at such another date they listened 
to the nightingale’s fluting, while the stars stole 
out as if to listen with them, and the new moon 
hung a golden bow low in the heavens, and she 
had asked, “ Do you never wish by the new moon, 
Angus?” “Never,” he had answered; “but I 
shall to-night ; I shall wish that you may love 
me forever and ever.” And then he had kissed 
her, and “the nightingales kept fluting.” There 
was that day in June which should have been 
thoir wedding day, and the time when ho Iricowd 
her last, under the golden laburnum-tree ; and 
then that dreadful morning when her father 
came home, black as a thunder-cloud, and swore 
she should never marry the son of the man who 
had ruined him, who had robbed him of the in- 
vention into the perfection of which he had put 
all his money, his hopes, and his energies for 
years. Bertha had refused to renounce her lover 
on account of his father’s wrong; there had fol- 
lowed a scene; then her father had seemed to 
soften, and had travelled to London with her to 
talk the matter over with a lawyer. She had 
been glad enough to go, for was not Angus some- 
where in the great throng of London at his 
work ? would she not be sure to meet him? But 
the day after they reached the big noisy city her 
father had taken her out and on board a ship, 
sight-seeing ; and suddenly, while she looked and 
listened and wondered and talked with the cap- 
tain—who was in the secret-—suddenly the shore, 
the masts, the steeples, began to recede, and they 
were standing out to sea, bound for America. 
Oh, what a long and hateful voyage it was! how 
she longed for the sight of Angus, to say just 
one parting word, to tell him it was no fault of 
hers, and she should love him forever and ever ! 
What terrible days they were which carried her 
farther and farther from England! The fine 
weather seemed wasted without Angus. When 
storms bore down upon them she only shivered 
at the thought of dying apartfrom him. But as 
they drew near the New World, her father, weak- 
ened by a long and useless struggle with fortune, 
and broken utterly by this “ unkindest cut,” gave 
up the contest and lay down to die. 

“Promise me, Bertha,” he begged—“ promise 
that you will never write to that man’s son, that 
you will hide yourself from him. Promise me, 
or I shall not rest in my grave. Promise, child, 
and I shall die easy, willingly. Can you refuse 
this last request?” And amidst grief and dis- 
traction, poor Bertha promised. And she had 
kept her promise for twenty years and better. 
Never one word for Angus had crossed the water 
to tell him whether she lived or died, though 
longing thoughts and wishes went out to him on 
every wind that blew, though night after night 
her pillow was wet with bitter tears, though he 
had never been out of her mind, waking or sleep- 
ing. At first she had comforted herself with the 
belief that he would find her out himself; but, as 
time passed, this hope faded and died, and was 
given decent burial. How should he know that 
she had proved true, that she had loved him on 
and on? Why should he not suppose that she 
had left him of her own choice, because she 
scorned the son of his father? No doubt he 
had taught himself to unlove her; had almost 
forgotten the old fondness, the old hurt; had 
married some good woman, and was happy by 
his own fireside with his children. She hoped 
he was happy; as for that good woman, she did 
not care to think of her overmuch. But daily 
she pictured him in the midst of his family—pic- 





tured him young and handsome, with the color in 
his smooth cheek, the bronze shade in his waving 
hair, the sparkle in his eyes, forgetting that twen- 
ty years had robbed him of youth and its beauty. 
When her father died there had not been 
enough money left in the purse to take her home 
to England, though Captain Seymour would glad- 
ly have carried her back without it if she would 
have taken him for better or worse. Afterward 
she had parted with her trinkets one by one for 
her daily bread, till she could earn—with all but 
the shining ring that Angus had given her, and 
which was now worn quite thin, though the odd 
legend engraved within was yet plainly legible: 
“Though he seek till he be A 
Love evil find out the And, " 


But in all these twenty years she had never saved 
enough from her necessities to pay her homeward 
passage. If perchance she got a few dollars 
ahead, some poor soul’s greater need appealed to 
her; and it was now fifteen years since she had 
gravitated to Great Herrington and cast anchor, 
but no one in all the place dreamed that romance 
had ever touched so plain and old and common- 
place a body as Miss Bertha, who was doubtless 
made to sew, to tend the sick, and stir gruels and 
broths and mustard plasters, leaving the poetry 
of life for her younger neighbors. She had been 
out, toward the last of January, watching all night, 
and as she stepped into the frosty air, and began 
to remember that she was hungry and drowsy, she 
suddenly encountered Dr. March coming round a 
corner. 

“Speak of angels and you hear their wings,” 
said he. “I was thinking of you, Miss Bertha, 
this very minute.” 

“ Don’t turn my head, doctor.” 

“ Well, you see, the brig Abby Jane came in last 
week. She’s a whaler—been off these two years. 
Most of the crew belong in Great Herrington, and 
the deuce take it if they aren’t all down with the 
ship-fever ; came ashore as well as you are, too. 
Now the bother is, some have families to look 
after them, and some haven’t; and all the people 
are as scared as they were in the small-pox panic, 
and nurses can’t be found for love or money— 
at least not enough. I’ve been up myself these 
two nights with one poor fellow, who’s wild as a 
hawk, and I’m ready to drop, not to speak of my 
other patients, and I can’t find any body willing 
to look after him; and I didn’t know—I thought 
to myself, ‘There’s Miss Bertha, she’s always 
ready to do a good turn, and she isn’t afraid of 
man, the devil, or the small-pox—’ ” 

“ And so you'd like me to go to him ?” 

“Exactly. He'll die if you don’t. It’s mis- 
sionary work, Miss Bertha. I don’t know as the 
man has a sou to pay a nurse.” 

“T don’t want any money, if he has,” said she. 

“That's lucky. Come home with me and drink 
a cup of Mrs. March’s coffee, and then I'll take 
you to the Herrington Arms. There’s where our 
patient put up when he came ashore. Looks as 
if hed no kith or kin in the place, and I don’t re- 
member his face in these parts.” 

“ Poor fellow! poor fellow!’ Miss Bertha had 
forgotten that she had been up overnight and 
was breakfastless. 

“T thought, to be sure,’ she mused, during 
the next night’s vigils—“I thought, to be sure, 
he was a young man; but he is grayer than I am. 
I wonder if his wife is looking for him home 
soon. He isn’t weather-beaten like a sailor; his 
hands are white and soft and well kept, like a 
gentleman’s. I don’t believe he ever tarred the 
ropes before this voyage. Perhaps he is reduced 
in circumstances, and went whaling to seek his 
fortune. I wonder if he will die.” But the dis- 
ease left her little time for idle reflections and 
surmises, the services of the doctor, and the occa- 
sional assistance of the other nurses whose pa- 
tients were convalescing, being all the relief af- 
forded her. Ong night, as she moved about the 
room, coaxing the fire into a glow, stirring the 
gruel in the porringer, pouring the wine, dis- 
charging the ninety-and-nine little duties of the 
sick-room, it seemed to her that the patient fol- 
lowed her with his eyes curiously—those great 
hollow, darkling eyes, full of sad questioning. 

“Do you want to ask me any thing ?” she said, 
pausing beside his pillow, and meeting the gaze. 

“ Perhaps,” he faltered —* perhaps—you could 
tell me—where I am—and how—I came here ? 
Am I awake—or dreaming ?” 

“You are in the town of Great Herrington, 
at the Herrington Arms,” she answered him. 
“You have been ill with ship-fever. You came 
in the whaler Abby Jane, Dr. March tells me, 
which had picked you off the wreck of the Atlas, 


bound for New York—you and others. You 
have been very ill, and you must not talk.” 
“And you have saved my life. I heard the 


doctor say so this morning.” 
“ Hush, hush; that’s only the doctor’s palaver.” 


“Miss Bertha, I’m afraid you’ve won that poor 
fellow’s heart that you’ve been taking care of at 
the Herrington Arms,” said Dr. March, dropping 
in a week or so after he had ordered her home 
to take care of herself, lest he should have an- 
other patient on his hands. “ He’s been pumping 
me dry about you: wants to know why you nev- 
er married. I told him because nobody asked 
you but Parson Chapell, and he was too big a 

ill—” 
ne That’s because you didn’t prescribe him,” 
said Miss Bertha. 

Just then Sue Blair put her rosy head in at the 
door. 

“Have you smoked out, Miss Bertha?” said 
she. “Is it quite safe for me to come in? I’ve 
such a lovely valentine—from Sam, of course— 
that I must show you, even if I catch the fever. 
It’s St. Valentine’s Day, you know. Did you ever 
have a valentine, Miss Bertha ?” 

“ Once—ages nearer the beginning.” 

“Oh, by-the-way,” put in Dr. March, “ here’s 
something for you that I took from the mail as 





I came along. It’s a wonder I remembered it. 
Perhaps it’s a valentine too; it has a blue stamp. 
Who knows?” 

“Perhaps so,” laughed Miss Bertha, opening, 
and reading: 

“ Though he seek till he be 
Love will find out the wat “ 
“ Aneus AIKEN, 
“Hereicton Arms.” 

“Why, what does it mean?” she cried, rising 
and flushing strangely. ‘Who could have been 
so cruel? Who could know? Who—” 

“My dear child,” said Dr. March, “ who could 
know what? Angus Aiken is the name of our 
patient at the Herrington Arms. Didn’t I tell 
you that you had won his heart? It’s a valen- 
tine indeed !” 


“ Just to think,” said the second Mrs. Chapell 
—just to think of Miss Bertha marrying at her 
time of life! Who’s going to do our sewing 
now? Wonders never will cease. And to think 
that it was an old affair—of twenty years stand- 
ing! And they say he’s been from Dan to Beer- 
sheba to find her, and has more money than he 
knows what to do with.” 





MY WINDOW GARDEN. 


HAVE been visiting in a quiet but well- 

known New England town, in an old-fashion- 
ed farm-house, The house is charming, and one 
of its most delightful rooms is the kitchen; pos- 
sessed entirely by “lady helps,” the most exqui- 
site neatness reigns there. In one of its deep 
window-seats, where the sun shone, was a wood- 
en bowl in which were five different geraniums 
blooming profusely. It was an experiment, with 
a view simply to winter these plants ; they were 
taken up from the garden and thrust into this 
bowl. Hanging baskets filled with most luxuri- 
ant growth and other plants beautified this room. 
Here still lingered the wood fire, and no gas had 
ever been in the house. 

The ladies talked of the convenience of gas, and 
hoped that soon it would be brought to their 
street. When I looked at their Marshal Neil, 
and a Saffrano, and a lovely pink rose in full 
bloom, I begged them to consider whether it 
should be gas or these flowers, for both they 
could not have. One object of my writing is to 
warn those who have these ancient privileges, and 
are longing for modern conveniences, that with 
them will come such struggles and trials in the 
cultivation of flowers as they have never known. 

I would also aid those who, like myself, have 
both gas and furnace heat, in the selection of a 
few plants which can be cultivated with success. 
My home is in a country town in the Connecticut 
Valley, where our winters are long and cold. 

After experimenting with care in every room in 
the house, [ am satisfied that in our living-rooms, 
well heated, and where gas is burned nightly, I 
can not succeed as I wish. I may have some 
common green plants, but I can have few buds, 
and still fewer blossoms. I have one room, a 
guest-chamber, where the sun shines from its ris- 
ing until after mid-day. This room is on the 
second floor, and has a southeastern exposure. 
It is rarely occupied, and little gas is burned, 
and the register seldom opened. The heat comes 
from the hall, into which the door is always open, 
and in severe weather the thermometer often 
falls to fifty during the day, and still lower at 
night, though the temperature is never allowed 
to reach the freezing-point. I am an economist, 
and I wish to warm my room with what may al- 
most be considered waste heat. I write for those 
of whom it may be said that, though on pleas- 
ure they are bent, they have a frugal mind. 

In this chamber now in midwinter is blooming 
a large begonia, and from every branch hang clus- 
ters of bright pink blossoms, which contrast fine- 
ly with its long drooping green leaves. A Daphne 
odorata makes the air fragrant. Of zonale gerani- 
ums there is the pink Master Christine ; the varie- 
gated geranium, with its shades of salmon pink 
and cream white, ever blooming; and a scarlet 
geranium, “ Harold,” which has never ceased to 
bloom since early autumn, and which flowered all 
summer in the garden. Chinese primroses re- 
joice in this temperature, and give large heads of 
their pink and white flowers. Here are also the 
striped petunia and the white abutilon. A lau- 
rustinus begins to show its snowy blossoms; but 
this gem is almost too large for a window plant. 
Hyacinths thrive here, and a white azalea is rap- 
idly becoming an object of beauty ; a rose-colored 
one will be its rival in a few weeks, and with 
daily pride I watch a small dark red azalea, a 
cutting of a year’s growth, which has several 
buds, and which I purchased with the statement 
that I must expect no flowers until it was two 
years old. Fuchsias bloom freely, the pink and 
white and speciosa. Two carnations, a scarlet 
and a white, are resting, and evidently about to 
bud shortly, after three months of bloom. 

Plants that require heat, such as heliotropes 
and bouvardias and all strictly hot-house plants, 
I do not attempt to cultivate in this temperature ; 
it would be but vexation of spirit. There have 
been winters occasionally when I could succeed 
in making one or two roses—a Saffrano or some 
common pink rose—bloom ; but as a general rule 
they require much air, and too much care to keep 
them free of the green fly to repay one for the 
trouble. 

I must not forget my hanging basket. It is of 
light pottery, basket-work pattern. It is filled 
with common plants, and is yet so gay as to be 
much admired. In the centre are the red achy- 
ranthes and the pink mesembryanthemum ; from 
their round, stemmy, succulent leaves comes forth 
an abundance of bright pink aster-shaped flow- 
ers, which open when the sun shines, and close 
when it withdraws, and re-open the next morning. 
Drooping from the edges of my pot are the joint 
plant, or tradescantia, green and variegated with 





white, and the othunnia, with its delicate fleshy 
little leaves; when they grow too long I trim 
them, and plant the cuttings about the pot, and 
they take root and thrive without shading or care. 

I do not find it necessary to have young plants 
only. My begonia, daphne, and azalea are five or 
six years old. The begonia after three months of 
bloom becomes shabby, and is invalided into a 
shady window. The azalea, after it has blossomed 
and grown as freely as it will, I repot in March, 
being careful not to disturb its roots in any way. 
I loosen it carefully from the outside of the pot, 
slip out the ball, and having a pot a little larger 
selected, fill in and pack the earth around the 
edges. It does not seem necessary to describe 
this process; but even after all experience, and 
all that has been written, there are some who do 
not understand what it is to repot a plant. A 
young friend begged me to look at her azalea and 
tell her why it had never bloomed. It was four 
years old, but it had a stationary, rather sickly 
look. I inquired if she repotted it every spring. 
Oh yes, always. And did she then sink the pot 
in a shady place in her garden? That was my 
method. Early in the summer she mourned the 
death of her azalea. She said she had repotted 
it thoroughly, as usual, shaking off every particle 
of earth from the roots and giving it an entirely 
new supply. The only wonder was that the poor 
plant had so long a life. The daphne I repot in 
the same way as the azalea, trimming them both 
slightly in May, and sinking the pots in a semi- 
shady bed. The begonia I repot in time for out- 
door planting, taking off sometimes a little of the 
earth around the ball and putting it back into the 
same pot with fresh earth, or if the pot is full of 
roots, into one a size larger only. I then cut in 
the plant, not by any means hewing it down to 
the ground, but I prune every branch vigorously, 
making it as symmetrical as possible. I then 
sink these pots in a semi-shady bed, where my 
fuchsias, taken from their pots, bloom freely all 
the season. 

Fuchsias do well after autumn repotting, and 
bloom freely in my window by January or Febru- 
ary. The other plants in that bed take care of 
themselves during the summer, and are all ready 
when their pots are lifted from the ground for 
the winter campaign. I never cut in my plants 
in the autumn ; the atmosphere of my window gar- 
den forbids this. 

Zonale geraniums I turn into the garden beds, 
cutting slips from them and planting them beside 
the parent geranium ; and with no attention what- 
ever they make fine plants for the winter. The 
older plants, which I wish for the house, I cut and 
trim to the desired size early in August; but I do 
not take them from the ground until September, 
and I find frequently that a zonale a year old 
gives me in the winter more flowers than a youn- 
ger plant. 

From carnations I take cuttings in April, which 
I raise in pots for the next winter’s blooming, 
setting them in some shady place for the summer 
where they will not bloom. The old carnations 
I turn into the garden, and they do well, giving 
me many flowers; but I never now take them up 
for the house. When I formerly did this, they 
became invariably infested with the red spider. 
That meanest of all insects I keep away by fre- 
quent sprinkling, and if by any chance a plant is 
troubled by them I lay it on its side quietly in 
water in a bath-tub deep enough to completely 
cover, and leave it there for several hours. This 
soaking is too much even for the red spider, and 
the plant comes forth uninjured. I once gave a 
dracena to a friend, who lamented to me some 
time after that the plant had never grown, and 
no new leaves had replaced those which had with- 
ered and dropped. How had she treated it? Put 
it out in the garden every summer as she would 
a geranium, and repotted it in the autumn. “ You 
might as well leave it there,” I said; “it will 
never do any thing more.” The dracena must 
be repotted carefully in the spring, when neces- 
sary, and then the pot must be placed in a shady 
bed. A few days’ exposure to out-door winds and 
sunshine will burn up the leaves. 

With ordinary care a dracena will live year 
after year, and is a useful ard showy foliage 
plant for house culture. 

I open a window in my plant-room every day 
when the thermometer is above zero, always choos- 
ing the warmest part of the day, and always tak- 
ing care that the time shall not be too long, and 
that the temperature shall not fall too low. Nev- 
er at any time do I open a window directly upon 
my plants, but always on the side where there 
are none. If the weather is too cold, I depend 
for change of air upon the open door and the 
general ventilation of the house. 

Gardeners, florists, and those amateurs who 
have no gas or furnace heat may laugh at the 
idea of fertilizing plants. I find that zonale ge- 
raniums and all the fragrant and silver-edged 
geraniums and fuchsias will bloom more abun- 
dantly and grow in beauty of foliage under the 
influence of stimulants. These plants may be 
watered three times a week with water in which 
there is a tea-spoonful of aqua ammonia to a 
quart of water. Sometimes I prefer the use of 
Peruvian guano ; of this I put two table-spoonfuls 
in a pail, pouring a little boiling or hot -water 
upon it to dissolve the guano, and then fill it up 
with six or eight quarts of water. This I use 
once a week. I never use two stimulants at once, 
and I never treat with stimulants any other than 
the plants named. 

I do not know whether house plants suffer, as 
a general rule, from too much or too little water. 
I am inclined to think from a deficiency of water. 
Every morning I go about among my plants with 
tepid water, which I supply to all that are in need. 
I judge of this partially from a whitening over of 
the soil on the top of the pots, and also from the 
general appearance of the plants. Do not let 
your plants droop from dryness, or become sod- 
den with water. Let there be an even, thought- 
ful care, as well as a wholesome neglect, 
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Design for Aprons in Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 
Tuis design is worked on batiste 
or linen over canvas with colored 
cotton in cross stitch. After finish- 
ing the embroidery draw out the 
threads of the canvas. 


Ash-Receiver, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts ash-receivér is made of gilt 
bronze, and is trimmed with lam- 
brequin points. For the founda- 
tion of these points cut of blue 
silk four pieces from Fig. 2, page 
128, which shows a point in full 
size, and of brown perforated 
board cut the application figure. 
The latter is backstitched on the 
foundation with dark brown split 
filling silk. The foundation is 
also embroidered in herring-bone 
stitch with olive green filling silk 
and in chain stitch with pink fill- 
ing silk, and the 
material is rav- 
elled out on the 
outer edge as 
shown by the 
illustration. On 
the rings are set 
grelots covered 
with blue silk. 


Embroidered 
Pen-Wiper, 
Figs. 1-3. 

THis pen-wip- 
er is made of 
gilded bronze, 
and is furnished 
with lambre- 
quin points and 
with pinked em- 
broidery strips. 
The lambrequin 
points are work- 
ed on pinked 
black cloth as 
shown by Fig. 2, 
page 128, with 
double threads of maize and blue silk in point 
Russe and button-hole stitch, and trimmed with 
small flat blue buttons. The brush is bordered 
with a pinked box-pleated strip of black cloth, 
embroidered in the design Fig. 3, page 128, in 
chain and button-hole stitch, and in point Russe 
with blue and yellow silk, aud trimmed with small 
blue buttons. 


Whist Counter with Crochet Mat. 
See illustration on page 125. 

Tue carved ivory counter is used in the game 
of whist. The miniature hand and the centre 
piece are movable, and may be adjusted in any 
position desired. The counter rests on a crochet 
mat, composed of a close round part worked with 
green saddler’s silk and bordered with an open- 
work edge ornamented with fine gold cord. For 
this mat make a foundation of 9 ch. (chain stitch), 


close these in a ring with 1 si. (slip stitch), and p,4 


Fig. 10.—Trovsers ror Surr 
ror Boy From 5 To 7 Years 
oL_p.—{See Fig. 8.] 

For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IV., 
Figs, 25 and 26, 









Figs. 1 and 2,—Dress ror Grat rrom 8 To 5 YEARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Casumere Orera CLoak,—Front anp 


Baock.—[Fo! 






2 Fig. 
Fig. 1.—Emsrorperep Asu- 
EIVEL.—(See Fig. 2, Page 128.) 
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r pattern and descri 
No. X., Figs. 57*, 5 


= goa see Supplement, 
», and 





Desian ror Arsons.—Cross Stiton Emprowwery, 


9.—Dnress ror Grau. From 7 To 9 
EARS OLD.—Baox.—([See Fig. 1.] 


For description see Supplement. 






Fig. 1.—Empromerep Pen-Wirrr, 
(See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 128,) 


(See Fig. 8.] 
For pattern and descri 
see Supplement, No. 
(Figs. 27-32, 
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Fig. 11.—Jackrt ror Suit ror 
Boy From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD, 


ytion 
ey 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 3 To 5 Years OLp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. next ring (to do 
L, Figs. 59-65, 


work the Ist round.—15 . se 
(single crochet) on the foun- 
dation st. (stitch). 2d-13th 
rounds.—Always 1 se. on each 
st. in the preceding round, but 
in each of these rounds widen 
the requisite number of st. so 
that the work neither draws nor 
gathers. 14th round.—4 ch., 
the first 3 of which count as 
first dc. (double crochet), then al- 
ways alternately 1 de. on the up- 
per veins of the second follow- 
ing st, in the preceding round, 1 
ch.; finally 1 sl. on the third of 
the 3 ch. counting as first de. in 
this round. Pay no attention 
to this part for the present, and 
work the two rounds forming 
the outer edge on brass rings 
three-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter, as follows; 15th round.— 
Always 11 se. on the first half 
of the next ring (22 rings are 
used in the orig- 
inal); finally, 1 sl. 
on the first se. in 
the first ring. 
16th round.—Go- 
ing back on the 
other half of the 
rings work always 
13 se. on the next 
ring and 1 se. on 
the vein before the 
following ring. 
Then work on the 
round part left un- 
finished the last 
round, as follows : 
Always 3 sc. on 
each ch, in the 
14th round, but at 
the same time at 
the corresponding 
point fasten to the 
middle st. of the 
11 se. worked on 
one-half of the 


this drop the st. 
from the needle, 


insert the latter in the corresponding st., and 
draw the dropped st. through); finally, 1 sl. 
on the first se. in this round. 
round, always lifting 1 de. and passing over 
the next, seven times with gold cord, and on 
the rings on the outer edge knot similar cord 
in the following manner: * On the next 
hollow between two rings work two button- 
hole stitch loops as in tatting, working the 
first downward on the se. there and the sec- 
ond upward on the same st., after an inter- 
val of a quarter of an inch on the next ring 
and on the gold cord work a similar knot on 
the ring, after an interval of an eighth of an 
inch on the ring one knot as before, forming 
a loop with the cord as shown by the illus. 
tration, carry the cord to the next hollow, 
and repeat from +. Counters for games will 
readily be found in most fancy or stationery 
stores, 


Darn the 14th 

















Fig. 1.—Dress ror Giatz =—“ Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy 
FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. FKOM 6 To 8 YEARS 
Front.—{See Fig. 9.] b OLD. 
For description see 


: For description see 
Supplement. a 


Supplement 
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Fig. 3.—Dress ror Grrr 
FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., 
No. L, Figs. 1-4, 


ayy 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror Grau 
FROM 12 To 14 YEARS 


OLD. For pattern and de- 
For description see scription see Suppl., 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—Dress ror Grau 
From 4 to 6 YEARS OLD, 


No. Il, Figs. 5-14 
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For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, LIL, 
Figs. 15-24. 





Figs. 6 and 7.—Dress ror Gren rrom 10 
TO 12 Years oLp.—Back anp Front, 








Fig. 8.<-Surr ror Boy rrom 5 To 7 
Years oLp.—Baox.—[See Figs. 10 
and 11.)—For pattern and descrip- 

tion see Supplement, No, IV 


Figs, 25-32. * 
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ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Inquirer.—Yes, there is a means whereby you may 
permanently embellish china without the artistic skill 
required by the brush: this is by applying the mineral 
decalcomanie designs, and having tie articles submit- 
ted to a furnace baking. 

Anna T. B.—We are glad you have been able to 
make the odorator and cages so entirely to your satis- 
faction. It is difficult to describe any thing so com- 
plicated without illustrating the various parts. 

Nerriz.—If by paniers you mean large bustles, they 
have gone out of fashion. The skirts of long-trained 
dresses are supported by two gores of crinoline, begin- 
ning at the waist and extending to the end of the 
train. These gores are narrow at the top, have a seam 
going down the middle of the train, widen out toward 
the end, and are trimmed with wide flounces of coarse 
sheer muslin, and edged with pleated frills of Swiss 
muslin and lace. These are put on separately, being 
belted at the waist, or else they are basted in the train. 
Silk handkerchiefs are used with street and travelling 
suits, but they have by no means displaced linen pock- 
et-handkerchiefs. White silk with a hem-stitched 
hem and a long colored initial is more used than col- 
ored silk. 

A Constant Reaper.—Most of the large furnishing 
stores sell India borders for shawls in their shawl de- 
partment. You will find it very expensive. Many la- 
dies use the India galloons in preference when trim- 
ming wraps or house dresses, 

Lavpir.—A chemise Russe is simply a blonse-waist. 
The best models do not have a belt, but cut the gar- 
ment long enough to pass over the hips beneath the 
dress skirt. There is a drawing-string around the 
waist, and a belt of ribbon conceals this. Made in this 
way the garment is less liable to tear under the arms 
when the arms are raised suddenly than when the 
waist is gathered into a belt. We have the pattern of 
the pleated blouse-waist, but not of the plain. 

A very Op SusscrisKkr.—Use black velvet with your 
pearl-colored silk. Have a princesse dress with a plas- 
tron vest of the velvet; also side panels of velvet be- 
ginning on the shoulders and extending all the way to 
the foot of the dress. 

Sunsoriser.—We have a Dolman pattern that has 
but one seam in the back, called the scarf Dolman, but 
it is intended for a summer wrap, and would hardly be 
warm enough for your beaver-cloth cloak. Besides, 
if your cloth is stiff, it will require three seams in the 
back to make it fit in to the figure properly. You had 
better use the Dolman pattern with mantilla fronts 
illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IX. 

Mrs. L. 8.—At a dinner where you and your hus- 
band are the only guests, there will probably be little 
formality ; hence you need not wear light gloves, and 
should remove those worn to the house when you take 
off your wraps. As the sleeves of your dress extend 
only half-way below your elbow, you might wear long 
lace mitts either of white lace, blue net, or else very 
fine black Chantilly. 

Svnsormrr.—You will need, for a Florida winter, 
dresses of the thickness used in the mountains in sum- 
mer, such as light woolens, summer silks, and grena- 
dine. You will also need your thick cashmere and 
silk, for there are some cool days in every winter, and 
there will be many warm days when your bunting will 
not be too cool. 

Usurr.—Your principal duty is to go early to the 
church, meet the invited guests, and escort them to 
the seats reserved for them in the front pews, and 
which are usually marked off by a white ribbon tied 
across the aisle. Other things differ at different wed- 
dings, but in most cases the ushers precede the bridal 
party up the aisle. If there are no groomsmen, they 
escort the bride-maids out of church, and take them 
back to the bride’s house. At the reception which 
usually follows, the ushers present the guests to the 
bride and groom. 

Jxannetre L.—It is troe that chinchilla is the most 
fashionable fur this season, and is preferred to all oth- 
ers by young ladies; but, of course, ladies who have 
Russian sable furs do not discard them because gray 
or black fars are most in style. 

Mary W.—We have not publisbed any illustrations 
of the kind you mention. 

Mus. A. M. A.—We have given numerous patterns 
for church embroidery in the Bazar, as you should 
have seen if you are a constant reader. 

Bertusa.—We have no knowledge of the book you 
mention, and can not undertake to recommend any 
other instructions than those published in the Bazar. 

Country Lass.—Do not remove your gloves when 
refreshments are served at an evening party. 

8. W. B.—We have no special agencies for our cut 
paper patterns. The best way to get them is to send 
us the order by mail. 

Dawy.—The bouquet and pearl-colored gloves are 
appropriate. You should stand with your face toward 
the minister and your back to the crowd if in church 
or in a separate room; if in the same room with the 
company, face the company. 

Hexen 8.—Put lapped rows of narrow knife-pleating 
of tarlatan around the neck, the edge, and the sleeves 
of your silk basque. Double the tarlatan. Then put 
lengthwise pleating inside the square neck. Have a 
dog-collar of black velvet, with a pleating of tarlatan 
above it around the neck. 

J. W. 8.—We have not the cut paper pattern of the 
ball dress you want, nor, indeed, any other than those 
mentioned in our advertised list of patterns. 

Ay Apmimer.—Hair jewelry is not worn at present, 
but will probably come into vogue again. 

Miss K. P.—We have not the pattern of the dress 
you want. Bine faille is from $2 to $8 a yard. 

Exsie.—Your silk is a stylish shade, and is so much 
nicer than it can look after being dyed—no matter how 
carefully it is done—that we advise you to keep it as 
it is, or merely make it over in a different style. Wait 
until the spring goods are out, and get one of the 
pretty bourettes or else grenadines to make over with 
it. This will make it seem like a new dress, and will 
be far more stylish than if the whole dress were of one 
material. 

A. L. F.—It will not be impertinent to send flowers 
to a sick lady even though you do not know her per- 
sonally, but a kindness instead. 

Myvetix.—Your black and white striped silk will 
look well made up as a polonaise, with plain black 
silk for side panels, beginning on the shoulders and 
extending to the foot of the garment. There is no 
color that will look well with it. If you prefer it, you 
might have checked black and white silk instead of 
plain black. There are new bourettes for spring and 
summer of mixed silk and wool, or else barége, in sev- 
eral colors combined, that will make excellent over- 
dresees to wear with a skirt of your bright green silk. 
Some of these have moss and myrtle shades, with pale 
biae and scarlet introduced ; others are gray grounds 
with threads of green and rose-color. Wait until the 


new spring patterns are ready for such dresses. 
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MT. VESUVIUS. 


Sxovp an eruption occur in this volcano, and 
cause the destruction of one-half of the inhabi- 
tants who live in the vicinity, the remainder, who 
barely escape with their lives, immediately move 
back upon the half-cooled lava, and there live in 
constant fear of another eruption, foolishly fan- 
eying that the only tenantable portion of the 
earth rests within the shadow of the great vol- 
cano. This fairly illustrates the force of habit, 
and the persistency with which people cling to 
opinions when once formed. For example, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery cures incipient 
consumption, coughs, colds, and all affections of 
the liver and blood, yet some still depend upon 
physicians and remedies that have naught but re- 
peated failures to which they can refer. And al- 
though Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is sold 
under a positive guarantee to cure those weak- 
nesses peculiar to women, and notwithstanding 
that thousands of women bear testimony to its 
efficacy, and the truth of all statements made 
concerning it, many yet submit to the use of caus- 
tic and the knife. Again, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, no larger than mustard seeds, 
will positively cure constipation, where it is de- 
pendent upon dyspepsia or torpid liver; yet 
some still depend for relief upon the “ blue pill” 
or huge doses of drastic cathartic medicine. In 
the face of such facts, can we wonder at the 
blindness of the poor Italians ?—[ Com.] 





Burvyetr’s Fravorine Extracts are used and 
indorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Gro- 
cers, and the first families in the country.—[ Com. } 





NATURE RECEIVES THE CREDIT 
Of having developed many exquisite and beauti- 
ful complexions, which in reality are due solely 
to the use of Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth.” Sold 
by druggists everywhere.—[ Com. } 

















Corytine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW YORK SHOPPI 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, ene with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 





9! ELEGANT Cards, (2 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 10c. Helen Read & Co. »New Haven, cL 


HUMAN HAIR 


AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


A complete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
uge enie’s Secret of Beauty, the Py 
Mane utifier for the Complexion, im brill- 
iant transparency, and warranted to be 
Specialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for be gary dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

. F. Reg 8 celebrated Vegetable Veloutine Face 

‘owder, 

F. Coudra; Seecishrated Indelible hi. ss Face and 
Lip Rouge, $2 and $1 50 Bottl 

“Persian Khenna,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest Blonde to the darkest 
Brown, warranted to be harmless. $1 50 per Box. 

The Finest Stock of Human Hair ever exhibited for 
which Gold and Silver Medals were awarded. A mag- 
nificent assortment of Switches,Curls, Invisible Fronts 
for young and moe Coiffures, the latest Parisian styles, 
at prices to suit 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French artist. 

Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 

A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy's, New York. 


St. Valentine's Day, 1878. 


THE LOVER'S DICTIONARY: 


A POETICAL TREASURY 


oF 
LOVER’S THOUGHTS, FANCIES, 
ADDRESSES, and DILEMMAS. 








Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References 
as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to the 
Study of the Tender Science. 

826 pp., Post 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





(a Barrer & Brornenrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on a receipt of $3 50. 





FRENCH Stamping Patterns. F. Banovrnav, 
removed to 874 Bowery, N. Y. Send for Circular, 





40} cage oe FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
0¢., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





A STUBBORN AND HARASSING 








pectorant, a most effective remedy for all Bronchial and 


Pulmonary Disorders. 
















or Only 


Add 


WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY 83 EACH. 


$12 WATCHES 


A BANKRUPT STOCK OF WATCHES, 


Warranted for One Year. 


This bankrupt stock must be Sree out ALS, 90 da: 
of these W: 


a 
ee Thinle of it, a $12.00 W 

Isfactions Think of it a $l 

and warranted one year a time. 


CINCINNATI, O., May 21, 1877. 
The Walters Importing Co. is an old established and 
very reliable house, and we mer a recommend 
ATI 
closure of sale of this bankrupt stock of 


After the 
Watches, which will continue 90 days 
paper, no order will be filled at less 

coe «App your order at once. With — Watch we 


accurate time. 
ly on receipt of &3.00, or will send C.O.D. i 
desire and remit $1.00 on account. 

ress all orders 


S@ TO WATCH SPECULATORS: ro call pestis 
setentign to these Watches, as they sell readily at 912.00 





WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY 83 EACH. 







$3 Each. 





roads over fr tii 
uired, and give gat- 
atch for oaly 












from date of this 
Dan = each ; 80 





warran ae yea for 
We will forward the b4iy prompt- 
customers 






in 
to Walters Emporting Co., 
180 ELM STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


*HOVS SS AINO SSHOLVM GALNVEUVM 








OYAL Powner. 


Absolutely Pure. 


The leading American Powder. 
from standard Grape Cream Tartar, and 
“ Royal Baker,” the most perfect Bakin po en 





Uniformly pure and reliable. 
rfectiy wholesome. 
‘owder Cook-book in the world. sent fer 1) cents. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


Full weight and fuil strength. Made 
All Grocers authorized to ee, it. The 








Catalogue and Novelty Ladies’ Train 
F Nag rage Aer EXTENDER. 
No Dress complete with- 
N Y. N. out one. awa 
CO. with Hoop-skirts 


tured by New York 
Novelty 


ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
“ BALAVEUSE” DRESS FACING. 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


ABC of Finance. 


The ABC of Finance; or, The Money and 
Labor Questions Familiarly Explained to 
Common People, in Short and Easy Lessons. 
By Smoxn Newcoms, LL.D. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 








This little manual is most profitable reading, and 
it should be circulated far and wide over the land, 
No novel that the Harpers have issued is more inter- 
esting, and no novel is half so valuable. It is good 
for every Member of Congress to read, mark, and 
inwardly digest.—Christian Register, Boston. 

An admirable treatise—clear, concise, instructive, 
and interesting.—Post and Tribune, Detroit. 

The work is marked by sound sense, and the reader 
whose head and understanding have been confused 
by obscure argument and specious statement will find 
in it a reliable counsellor and teacher.—Bcs‘on Tran- 
script, 

In this modest but useful endeavor he has unques- 
tionably succeeded.—Nation, N. Y. 


Robinson Crusoe's Money. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Money; or, The Remark- 
able Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a 
Remote Island Community. Fiction Founded 
upon Fact. By Davip A. WeLLs. With 
Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents ; Cloth, $1 00. 


His book is issued at an opportune moment. Its 
lively illustrations will command attention from 
many who refuse to listen to rigid argument. The 
results of much thought and research are presented 
in a popular form, and they cannot fai! to produce 
a popular effect. It was said by Lord Brougham, in 
reference to Harriet Martineau’s “Stories of Political 
Economy,” that ‘‘a little deaf girl down at Norwich 
had thrown more light on the subject than all the 
university professors ;” and, in like manner, many 
will find more instruction in this spicy treatise than 
in all the speeches of Congressmen and stump-ora- 
tors in the country.—N. Y. Tribune, 

Any of our readers who desire to enjoy a pleasant 
honur’s entertainment, and to gain a little sound in- 
struction at the same time, will hasten to procure Mr. 
D. A. Wells’s story. It loses nothing as a means of di- 
version, because it is illustrated by that other grave 
philosopher, Nast, whose pencil is often more effective 
than a whole bundle of pens would be. He has, in 
this case, admirably furthered the conception of his 
author, and added no little mirth to the droll incidents 
of poor Crusoe’s experience.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Mr. Wells’s little book ought to have a very general 
reading. It is a sound and sagacious presentation of 
the money problem, and is stronger and more useful 
than a formal and elaborate argument would be, in- 
asmuch as humor often goes deeper than logic.—Bos- 
ton Journal. 


—_—— 


Politics for Young Americans. 


Politics for Young Americans. By CHaRLEs 
Norpuorr. 16mo, Half Leather, 88 cents. 


It would be difficult to find, indeed, a safer guide for 
a young man getting ready to “‘ cast his first ballot.” 
—Nation, N. Y. 

A short and very clear account of the reason of gov- 
ernments, the things which government can and ought 
to do, and the things which it can not do and onght 
not to attempt, and the principles which ought to pre- 
vail in its treatment, by legislation or administration, 
of the things which properly come within its province. 
It is thus a treatise of political ethics and of political 
economy, and an excellent one.—N. Y. World. 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its value; 
each enumerated section has its pith. It is a com-- 
plete system of political science, economical and 
other, as applied to our American system,— J, ¥. 
Herald. 

Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of all 
parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and understandingly.—N. Y¥. Tribune. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


te Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 











LOWER SEEDS.--800 best varieties at wholesale 
gong 5c. pkts. for 2c. 10c. pkts. for 5c., &. 


for bee le C AW, 
erside Gardens, Binghamton, N. Y. 


BENTLEY BROS, titameturer of ar 

"4 Lg ee veangee of Ar- 
tistic gpg > yay if and Novelties in La= 
dies’ Fancy Work APP lique Pattern, 
Crewel Work, Embroidery Materials, 
&c. Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


PI ANO Ny Retail Price $900, only $260. Parlor 
Organs, Price $840, only $95. Paper 
Free. DANIE 'F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J. 


AO ver. ery Best, Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with 
name, 10c. STAR C. CO., Clintonville, Conn. 





























Fesrvary 23, 1878.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











A splendid opportunity to acquire a valuable and con- 
venient library at an insignificant outlay of money.— 
Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


Harper's Half-Hour Series 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY: 


ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


50 ENTERTAINING VOLUMES FOR $10. 
15 CENTS EACH, 

The Turks in Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. 

Kate Cronin's Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


20 CENTS EACH. 

Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated. 
Oliver Cromwell. By Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

” Diendonnée. By Geraldine Butt. 
The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 
The Jilt. By Charles Reade. Illustrated. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
The House on the Beach. By George Meredith. 
Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. 
Jews and their Persecutors, By Eugene Lawrence. 
Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton. By George Eliot. 
Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By George Eliot. 
Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 

By F. W. Robinson. 

Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 

Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 

The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. 





Poor Zeph! 


25 CENTS EACH, 
Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 
When the Ship Comes Home. By Besant and Rice. 
Early England. By Fred. York-Powell. 
England a Continental Power. By L. Creighton. 
Rise of the People. By James Rowley. 
Tudors and the Reformation. By M. Creighton. 
Struggle against Absolate Monarchy. B. M.Cordery. 
University Life in Anc’t Athens. By W. W. Capes. 
Primer of Greek Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Primer of Latin Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Primer of Medieval Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 
Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar. 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 
The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb. 
Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. 
Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaulay. 
Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. 
Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay. 
The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 
William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 
Samuel Johnsov. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Hampden—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Macaulay. 
Sir William Temple. By Lord Macaulay. 
Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. 
John Milton—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. 
My Lady's Money. By Wilkie Collins, 
Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. Besant and Rice. 
Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale. 
David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 
Moltke's Letters from Russia, Tr'd by Grace Bigelow. 


By Lord Macaulay. 





PustisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CGF” A complete set of the above fifty volumes will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of Ten Dollars. 

The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, 
postage Sree. 








THE § - / WONDE R BOX” ” 


ES Bees Contains 12Sheetsof Paper, 

ST yaaa 12 Envelopes, 3 Sheets Col- 
t ored Paper, 1 Lead Pencil, 3 
Pens,1 Perforated Motto, 12 
Comic Cards, 12 to 50 Kindergarten Pictures, 40 Silhou- 
ettes, 36 Love Mottoes, 87 Splint -Work Patterns, 112 
Decalcomanie, 130 Embossed Pictures, 1 Floral Card, 1 
Pen-Holder, 2 Book Marks, 25 Wood Splints, 5 Texts, 
5 Black Tablets, 30 Scrap-Book Pictures, 531 articles in 
a pretty Picture Box, for 42c. (by mail for 58c.). It 
amounts, at retail, to $145. Postage Stamps taken. Send 
any time. &#~ Agents Wanted. 43 J. JAW 
GOULD, No. 16 BromrizLp Sreeer, Boston, Mass. 


UNSET RAYS DASHED THROUGH 
A LILY produce no more beautiful effect to the 
eye than a lady's cheek softened and renewed by 


“TETLOW’S BLANC ILLUSION.” 


Not the pallor of death, the =r | hideousness of 
the Rouge, nor the poisoned germ of the liquid wash 
to distigure and destroy, but a harmless yet effective 
aid to nature in obscuring her blemishes, while nour- 
anaes and beautifying the skin. Price, 50 cents (in 
ostage stamps or currency). 
ENRY TETLOW, 122 ArchSt., Philadelphia, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only <a 
eT for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
jd apply | for particulars to Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 
88th St. Y. Office hours from 10 to 4 daily. 


ROSES [85,5985 
$1.00 per Dozen. per 7 
BEDDING PLANTS, 75c. per Dozen. 
All first class, guaranteed. Send "tor Catalogue FREE. 
Address, IB. IP. Critehell, Cincinnati, o. 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 


Cures Eruptions, Removes Blemishes, and Beautifies 
the Complexion. Price $1 00. Mailed free of postage. 
Address Mme. LA FRANC, 571 Broadway, 1 > A 
GTAMPING PATTERNS.— Circulars free, 
or Stampep Sampves of 100 designs for 10c. 

BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 














1878 JONES 1840 





NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. As BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. oo “vO MILLINERY. 
SUITS. o Oo, Fancy Goons. 
SHAWLS. O O HOSIERY. 

ts oe 
FURS. 0 O Laogs, 

oO a} 
Oo oO 
o a} 
C oO 

x x 





Eighth Avenue 
AND | 


|| Nineteenth Street. . Nineteenth Street. 


Eighth Avenue 








O O 
on o 
o oS ONES a 
SHOES. Q 0 SILKS. 
— QO Oo 
RIBBONS. OQ CLOTHS. 
—_ oO — 
UNDERWEAR. Q © DOMESTICS. 
— 2) } _ 
UPHOLSTERY. Oo A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \V~ Housefurnishing Goods. 





Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
—_ — 


Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
»xrompt attention. Samples and Cata- 
ogues sent free. 
JONES. 8th Ave., 


corner 19th St. JONES. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their “= pga style 
and workmanship. 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, has a world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 
Their Nursing Corset i5 the delight of 
every mother. Price, $1.75. Their new 

Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted — te break 
down over the hips. Price, $1. 

For sale by leading eae, Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, and will be 
sent only on application by letter, addressed to 
JAMES McCALL & CO., 4 48 East 14th St., New York. 


- NOVELTY 


BABY CARRIAGE. 


Send for Circular to 


. P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, New York. 
(vex BLOOK ABOVE STEWART "8.) 














FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES, 

Virtues confirmed by 12 years’ extensive practice. 
Permitted to refer to the following list of names: Hon. 
8. Field, Judge of U. 8. Supreme Court, and his accom- 
plished wife; Mrs, Hallit Kilburn; Judge Samuel 
Smith, New York; Hon. Montgomery Blair; Ex-Gov- 
ernor Boreman,W.Va.; Hon. W D. Kelley: T.S. Ar- 
thur; Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, “and many more of 
scarcely less note. Brochure, 140 pp., Mailed FREE. 
Das. 8’ PARKEY & PALEN, 1112 2 Girard St., Phila, ~» Pa. 








er 
Tovaluable to all. Send for it, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, _ 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


2950 ILLUSTRATIONS, SAMPLES, Price- 
List, and handsome pattern on Linen, 50c., 
a free. How to Work Embroidery, 25c. How to 
Vork Crewel, 2c. Mime. GURNEY & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. W., Lace and Lace Pattern 
Manufacturers and Timporters of Lace Braids. 





RODGERS & ORR BROS. 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


We will make special reductions in Silks, Black, 
Colored, and Fancy, Black Cashmeres, Crapes, Laces, 
Shawls, Cloaks, Suits, Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets, &c. 

Send for Samples. Goods sent to all parts. Prompt- 
ness and satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
_183, 185, 187 Kighth Avenue, N. ¥. 


EW PRPAN TS’ . 


And Young Children’s Wear. Complete wardrobes, 
containing 38 pieces, for $65, and single articles at 
equally low prices. Cambric Night-Slips from S85c. to 
$1 65, and Children’s Short Nainsook Dresses from $2. 


BABY 


Lawn Baskets at $4 75, and in Organdy, trimmed with 
Lace and Ribbon, at $6. Babies’ Lace Caps and Bonnets 
jalty. These goods are cheap, and the quality 
and finish is such as will guarantee wear. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


_ 893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 


THE SECOND ROYAL 


RT, 


will sactianles take place at 
St, Stephen, New Brunswick. 


FEBRUARY 28th, 1878. 


Full Particulars of premiums Free. 


Address, F, W. ANDREWS & C0., 
TICKETS $1. Managers. 
Or 6 for $5. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 














HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ” Oe  sweedae 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, bc rife 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Amy TWO, GMO FOR. 2. cccccccccccccccccccce 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franky Square, New Yorx. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Mae@azryg, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freicht (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the Magazrnz, 21 volumes 
ofthe Weexty,and 10 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
prr’s Werkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrexty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





RS. CONNELLY’S REDEMPTION positive- 

ly restores grayest hair instantaneously to its orig- 
inal color, without lead, silver, sulphur, or staining the 
scalp. The ingredients fo make 20 ounces (no trouble or 
expense in making) postpaid to any address on receipt 
of $1; samples 25c.;  ceouie ars free. A trial will convince 
you. Letter postage stamps taken as cash. Address 
Mrs, Mrs. ANNA CONNELLY, 7 Bond St, N. ¥ we 


me ia, 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





ENT FREE on application—BRIGGS & BRO.’S 
Flower and Vegetable Catalogue. Our large 
crops enable us to SELL SEEDS LOW. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., or CHICAGO, ILLS. 


2 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


LAYS, TABLEAU X, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Tableau Lights, &c. For Catalogues send your 
address to HAPPY HOURS CO.,1 Chambers St., N. Y. 


5 LA RGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 18¢c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 




















W ANT E Dp in each State for the Detective 
Service and to report crime. Pay 

liberal. Inclose stamp, and address AMERICAN AND 

Evrorgan Seoret Service Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





gaa. 25 styles and Morocco Case, 16c. 20 samples 
Goa name & catalogue, 10c. J.A.Morrill,Fulton,N Y. : 


EPILEPSY zis 


95 Or FANCY CARDS, Snowflake, Damask, &c.,no02 alike, 
2 with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassan, N. Y. 


WANT: 





'D SALESMEN for a wholesale house. 
Deu salary; traveling expenses paid. 
Address R. & Co., box 1904, Cincianati, Ohia_ 


65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag'ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol, Coun, 








HARPER \ BROTHER’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


1. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Stwon Newoomn, 
LL.D., Professor, U. S. Naval Observatory. With 
One Hundred and Twelve Engravings, aud Five 
Maps of the Stars. Svo, Cloth, $4 00, 

Il. 

DANIEL THE BELOVED. By the Rev. Wirtttam 
M. Taxtor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York City; Author of ‘Peter the 
Apostie,” “ David, King of Israel,” “ Elijah the 
Prophet,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

lil. 

CYPRUS: ITS ANCIENT CITIES, TOMBS, AND 
TEMPLES. A Narrative of Researches and Ex- 
cavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Isl- 
and. By General Louis Patma v1 Crsnota, Mem, 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; Hon. 
Mem. of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 
&c. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50 

IV. 

THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
Illustrated by the Author. 
Ornamental Cover, $1 75. 

Y 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 
AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. M. Car- 
noouan, M.D. Part III. 4to, Paper, 75 cents. Parts 
1. and IL., together, $1 00. 

VI. 

THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT;; or, The Old House of 
Bondage Under New Masters. By Epwin Ds Leon, 
Ex-Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


By Mrs. H. R. Hawets. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, 


Vit. 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 
AND NATIONS. With Tables of Factory a6 Art- 


~~ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By WitutaM 
Pre, LL.D. Profuse ly Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 00. (In a box.) 


Vill. 
THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J.T. Trowsemer. Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cover, Gilt Ed, ges, $250. (In a box.) 
IX. 
THE EARL OF CHATHAM. By Lord Macavtay, 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
WILLIAM PITT. By Lord Macavutay. 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents. 
XI. .- 
SAMUEL JOHNSON,LL.D. By Lord Maoavtay. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cente. 
XII. 
FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


3y Lord Maoaunay. 
32mo, Paper, 25 ceuts. 


XTIL 
LORD CLIVE. By Lord Macavtay. 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents. 
a: 
WARREN HASTINGS. By Lord Macatvtay. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 
XV. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON. By 
Lord Macaunay. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified. 


An Open Verdict. By Miss M.E. Brappon. 35 cents. 


Da Capo. By Miss Tuackenay. 20 cents. 
Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. 


SANT aud JaMus Rior. 25 cents. 


My Lady’s Money. 
cents. 


By Water Be- 


Rejated by Witxie Cotiins, 25 
Poor Zeph ! W. Rosrxson, 


A Jewel of a Girl. 


cents, 


By F. 20 cents. 
By the Author of ‘* Queenie.” 35 


Young Musgrave. By Mrs. Ovrrwant. 40 cents. 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly. 
50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


By Wit1am Brack, 


A Young Wife’s Story. By Harriette Bowra. 25 cts. 


The first volume of A Modern Minister. With Ilus- 
trations. 35 cents. 

What He Cost Her. By James Parn. 40 cents. 

Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. 
50 cents. 


By R. D. Brackmore. 


The Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton. 


By Groree 
Ensor. 20 cents. 


Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By Groner Extor. 20 cents. 


Janet’s Repentance. By Grorer Extor. 20 cents. 


Carita. By Mrs. Ovrenanr. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. By Mary Parriox. 25 cents, 


Virginia. A Roman Sketch, 25 cents. 


Winstowe. By Mrs. Leirn-Apams. 25 cents. 


Percy and the Prophet. By Witxre Coritns. 20 


cents. 


t= Harrerk & Beroruenrs will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





ow Harrver’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Tells How to Grow 


FLORAL, GUIDE FREE rowers Vora 


; fresh, 
and sure to grow. Large packets, low prices, liberal 
discounts. Books and Papers as preminms. Address 


COLE & BRO., Seedsmen, Pella, lowa. 


RENCH Stamping Pa ‘aper Patterns and Imported 
Embroidered Goods. Perforating Machines and 
accessories. V. VIGOUROUX, 122 Fourth Ave., N.Y 


9 CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c.,with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
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FACETIZA. 
Onr of the most promising Salt Lake murderers has 
just been sentenced to death. The accommodating 
judge begged him to say how he would like to be ob- 





THE SWEET B(O)Y AND B(O)Y. *“ PLEASE TAKE my HANp.” 
A gentleman well known for his parsimonious habits, 
if having billeted himself on his acquaintance in Edin- 
ki { i! burgh during some royal visit, was talking to a friend, 
i 4 ‘ on his return, of the great — of living. “How 
|! much do you think I spent in Edinburgh ?” 


literated, as is the usual custom in that section of the 
country, where they will oblige a man with a whiskey 
cocktail or sixteen wives just for the asking. ‘ Wil- 
kinson,” said the judge, ‘‘yon’ve got to die. Now 
how wouid you like to lighten it? I have a good as- 
sortment of ropes, and some excellent rifles, or I can 
accommodate you with strychnine, and the local chlo- 
roform is ap excellent article. If you prefer being as- 
phyxiated with charcoal, Wilkinson, you have only to 
say the word; while if you would sooner be let down 
into Salt Lake, fastened to a first-class anchor, Wil- 
kinson, it shall be done.” 

But Wilkinson had lots of grit, so he helped himself 
to a chew of the judge’s tobacco, and remarked, ver 
emphatically: ‘ Jodge, I guess you're ‘most too kyind. 
You bewilders me with the magnitude of your liberal 
offers, and puzzles me with the various and beautiful 
things as you offers. But as I object to pizen, have a 
horror of water and suffocation, and am not partial to 
a sore throat caused by a rope, { elects to be shot, and 
you will add to your many favors by fixing the date of 
the shooting-match as far off as possible, so as to give 
the boys a chance to git ready and come and see the 
fun. Jedge, please order me roast chicken for dinner 
during the few moments I have to live, and give me. 
another chew.” 

His honor was deeply affected, and fixed the festival 
for the Ist of March. 


—_——@——_— 

Put rr pown To Pat.—An Irishman who wants to 
know, you know, writes to ask, if a miss is as good as 
a mile, how many misses are as good as a Milesian ? 
We have heard that one “ missus” was sometimes the 
better half even of a Hibernian, and could always, give 
him his answer pat. 


—— 
EDWIN AND ANGELINA IN PARIS. 

Aneetina. “ Do you like this style of mural decora- 
tion, Edwin ?” 

Evwin. “ Yes, love. It enables me to see on every 
wall the face and form I love best in the world.” 

neGetina, “Ob, Edwin! darling! You make me 

blush.” 

Epwus. “I didn’t mean yours, love; I meant mine.” 




































































\ “IT don’t know,” replied his friend; “‘ 1 should sup- 
| pose about a fortnight.” 


ee 
A self-asserting parishioner, who was trying to brow- 
beat his pastor, said, “ You can’t make twice three 
seven, not by a good deal, great as you may think your- 
if.” 





self. 
i} i “T can come within one of it,” quietly replied the 
| clergyman. . 
i i | " At an auction of miscellaneous articles out-of-doors 


4 it began to sprinkle with rain, when a by-stander ad- 
vised the auctioneer that the next article he had better 
put up was an umbrella. 

















very simple question. The best time for such work is 
when the farmer is not looking, and there is no big dog 


\ —_—— 2. ———— 
4 i W “When is the best time to pick apples?” This is a 
- in the orchard. 





———>—_—_——_ 


THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

A crow having secured a piece of cheese, flew with 
its prize to a lofty tree, and was preparing to devour 
it, when a crafty fox, halting at the foot of the tree, 
began to cast about how to obtain it. 

“ How tasteful,” he cried, in well-feigned ecstasy 
“is your dress ; it can not me | be that your musical 
education has been neglected. Will you not oblige—” 

“*T have a horrid cold,” replied the crow, “‘ and never 
sing without my music, but since you press me— At 
the same time I should add that I have read Alsop, and 
have been there before.” 

So saying, she deposited the cheese in a safe place 
on the limb of the tree, and favored him with a song. 

~ “Thank you,” exclaimed the fox, and trotted away, 
with the remark that Welsh rabbits never agreed with 
him, and were far inferior in quality to the animated 

Ea ee ed variety. 
———__ Abee-T | Morar.—The foregoing fable is supported by a whole 
battery of morals. We are taught (1) that it pays to 











GOING BACK ON THE LITTLE BOY. take the papers; (2) that imitation is not always the 

sincerest flattery ; (3) that a stalled rabbit with con- 

Cuptp. “All right for you, Missie. So you've married old Moneybags, after all! Well, you'll want me tentment is better than no bread ; and (4) that the aim 
some day, and then perhaps I'll go back on you.” of art is to conceal disappointment. 
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‘TOMKINS, RETURNING HOME LATE, RINGS THE BELL FOR ONE HOUR BEFORE HE DISCOVERS THAT IT IS THE THE LAST RESORT. 
-mpTY House NEXT DOOR. “ Here’s thi “ae , : . wie : 
" ; ; rh 4 ere’s this boy of mine ; he don’t seem to be good for any thing ; tried him in trades and professions, and he 
[Result : Complimentary remarks from several neighbors on his superior intelligepce ; also, a very mad man. y & y s P S, 


don’t amount to a row of pins ; yet I know he’s smart—real smart. You take him and make a broker of him.” 

















